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REV. GEORGE HENRY ATKINSON, D. D. 


The representative pioneer of Congregationalism in Oregon and a@ builder of chure hes and educational institutions 


Born in Newburyport, Mass., May 10, 1819; died in Portland, Ure., Feb. 25, 1889 


HE study of the career of Dr. Atkinson on the Pacific Coast is itself an inspiration. It is a lesson of heroic 
= courage. It is a lesson of fixedness of purpose to overcome great difficulties. It is a lesson of willingness 
to work on year after year, while seeing but comparatively small results. It is a lesson of contentment in a 
remote, lonely, and, for a time, obscure field, and nobody ever heard him complaining that, after five or ten 
years of hard service at the front, he was not called to a more prominent place. In estimating the results of his 
life-work, one cannot help being impressed with the superior richness of its fruitage, compared with what it 
would have been if he had been merely a pastor of a church, however large, in an old and settled part of the 
country. In his Oregon life he has opened the way for the growth of a whole family of churches, and they, 
and the institutions of learning he has done so much to found, will be his enduring monument.—From a tribute 
to Dr. Atkinson by Rev. S. H. Willey, D. D., published in the Pacific. 
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The Deputation to China on the 
Field 


BY EMILY 8, HARTWELL, FOOCHOW 


For more than fifty years the Foochow Mis- 
sion has waited for this good plan of the 
Father to come to pass. We are in depths of 
trial this year, on account of painful reduc- 
tions in appropriations, and the delegation’s 
coming was a rift in a very dark sky. Al- 
though deeply regretting that Colonel and 
Mrs. Hopkins could not come, we feel grate- 
ful for Dr. Smith’s visit, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Eaton’s shorter stay. Both were inspiring 
and both too short. With a work doubling 
and tripling and seeming to have no limit, to- 
gether with an ever-decreasing force of work- 
ers to carry it on, with receipts falling off 
more and more, does it seem possible for our 
hearts to help crying out in fear and agony? 

We missionaries did not come out in our 
own strength. Wecame to represent the home 
churches. Can you not imagine our gratitude 
that in this darkest hour our secretary and 
others should come to help us realize that we 
are not forgotten? David said, ‘‘ [had fainted 
unless I had believed to see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living.’’ We in 
this dark land need to have a good hand 
stretched out to us, and for the coming of 
these representatives of the Board and its 
constituency we bless God and thank the home 
churches. When itis kept in mind that it is 
not only money that we need but heart sym- 
pathy, and the power of a common purpose in 
a life-long struggle, what that visit meant to 
us will be clearer. 

It is this thought of the unity of the church 
universal which has impressed me most in 
this visit. The special motto our students 
made for the delegation expressed the same 
thought, ‘‘No more strangers but of the 
household of God.”’ Although our lips spoke 
varying tongues our hearts sang together. 
Everywhere the Chinese Christians were en- 
thusiastic over the coming of the delegation, 
and in every place some choice word of 
counsel, encouragement and inspiration was 
dropped to take root and bear fruit. It 
seemed wonderful how Dr. Smith and Dr. 
Eaton seemed to grasp the craving in each 
audience—no slight task when the hearers are 
of another nationality and tongue. They 
noted the limitations of the native minds, and 
dropping the rounded periods and flowing 
rhetoric so powerful at home, they let no dull 
field woman or untrained child leave without 
a real message of good which their simple 
minds could grasp. 

It is a sight to arouse the enthusiasm of any 
soul to see great numbers of young people 
gathered in our Y. P. 8. C. E. and Y. M. C. A. 
conventions here in Foochow. Hundreds 
rally, and our only question is where we can 
find room to hold them all when even our 
largest churches are too small for their ordi- 
nary congregations. Our own college enrolls 
about 200, and for lack of accommodations we 
constantly refuse new applicants, as we have 
only one building, planned for forty-eight, 
and a few unsuitable native buildings for 
over 180 boarders. The desire for an educa- 
tion is thus tested when students consent to 
be crowded three in a room for two, five in a 
room for three and eight in a room for five. 

At the union meeting of missionaries in the 
three missions working here—Church of Eng- 
land, American Methodist Episcopal and our 
own—followed by a reception for Dr. Smith 
(Dr. and Mrs. Eaton having left previously), 
we felt the warmth and depth of the sym- 
pathy which Dr. Smith brought to us all. 
We who are always giving out could sit and 
receive. 

So this visit came at a most opportune time 
when we had real difficulties and distresses. 
Now our secretary understands them as only 
one who has been on the field can understand. 
The addresses of the delegation here were 
wonderful in their simplicity, directness and 
power. It seems certain that the spirit who 
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so evidently attended them here will give 
them a blessed message on their return home. 
Foochow, April 5. 





You find people ready enough to do the 
Samaritan without the oil and twopence.— 
Sydney Smith. 








THE CHILTON MANUFACTURING Co., 69 Cort. 
landt St., New York, are offering to send free toany 
one who uses paint a handsome little folder giving the 
description and strength of all the vessels of the 
American nayy, and also of the Spanish navy. A 
hasty glance at this will convince the most timid 
that Spain has but little chance of a successful 
combat with the American navy. Inclose two-cent 
stamp for postage. 
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An Ounce 
of Prevention 


is worth several pounds of cure in med- 


icine. Thoroughly sanitary conditions 


make disease impossible. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told ina pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 1o cents. Every household should 


contain this little help to comfortable living. It wil] 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO, (Ltd.), a: 
636 to 642 West gsth Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





Minourgi. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pit: «burgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
}iusburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


combinations o! 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


PROMINENT wholesale and retail 
dealer in paints writes: ‘‘We have 
discontinued handling mixed paints 
entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 
ask us to paint his house over again.” 
FREE ity cestes‘staie tea obtained. Pamphier ping wae 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing | weve of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


Pamphlet giving valu- 








Candy connoisseurs hold up 


hitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence, 
Sold everywhere, 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful, Made instantly with boiling water. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
1310 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 








> Lengthens the life of 

3 leather—acts as a preserv- 

8 ative as well as a polish. 

> Keeps a new shoe from 

3 looking old—makes an 

B old shoe look new. The 

sresult of many years’ 
study of leather pecu- 

8 liarities. For men’s, wo- 

5 men’s, and children’s 
shoes. Sold by all 

8 dealers. Made by the 

5 makers of the famous 

> Vici Kid, famous for 

Bits durability and 

§ softness wherever 

3 shoes are worn. 


An illustrated 
§ book about the 
& wear and care 
& of shoes 
g mailed free. 
5 Robert H. 
> Foerderer, 
> Philadelphia, 














A Coated Tongue 


indicates a disordered stomach, which 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
will promptly regulate. It cures head- 
aches and constipation, too, in the most 


. | rational and pleasant way. ‘cents and $1. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
1 











For Men and Women 


We offer this year but one model of 
bicycle, but that the finest our skill and © 

e resources Can produce. We don’t make 
tandems. We don’t make juveniles. 


Wiaverley 
Bicycles $ 50 


The Waverley Catal J is 
sent for the a 
wl worth your caref #4 











Financial 





We say—-“It is as easy as 
ever to make ten or fifteen per 
cent. @ year on your small 
moneys, with almost no risk.” 

You read it: smile: say, 
“Mere talk.” You don’t be- 
lieve us. 

Write for our pamphlet, sent 
free, 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 








Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E, GIBSON, 45 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
am specially prepared to liberally for ail 
Western Mertenee lee’ Tavestments. No fees n f nor com. 
missions, Conteendonee solicited, 

S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 E di Boston, Mass. 
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Hotels and Travel 
Qovecsoososovessososoosss® 


Two Privileges 
Summer Travel 





Is a handsome little book of 24 
pages, beautifully illustrated and 
printed on fine enamel book paper. 
It explains about visit to Niagara 
Falls and trip on the Hudson River, 
two privileges secured to patrons 
who travel in the splendid trains 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. Send a two 
cent stamp for a copy to 


A. J. SMITH, 


GP. & T. A, Cleveland, 0. 


Seccccccccccccccoooce ccces 


t. Denis “sz 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The goes pogulacty it has oom uired can readily be 
traced to its unique lecation, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar mee of ‘its cuisine, and its very 
moderate pr 


William Taylor & Son. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or recreation. The » appolitments of a first- 

lass Hotel. Elevator, bells, Sun-parior, and 
Promenade on the Roof. 8 Suites with Baths, Massage, 
Electricity, all baths and health a pliances. Turkish, 
Russian and Natural Sulphur Water baths. The Nauheim 
Treatment. Adirondack Air, SARA TO 1GA waters, Bicycle 
pee. Tour ts, Enter , ete. Send for il- 
ustrated circular, 
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ADIRON DACKS. 
WAWBEEK, siuaxic cane, 


OPEN JULY 1 TO OCT, 1, 
Under New Management. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS (9 Holes). 
For booklet address J. BEN BAB,  gaersett 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. 


CASP IDLEWILD Wii e'iosutalns 


Address Rev. JOHN M. DICK, Box 62 (Back Bay), 
Boston, for 32-page Llustrated Booklet. 








~ SEASIDE COTTAGE FOR SALE 


at = Orchard Beach, Maine. Grounds full width of 
ed avove # tides ; best peige- 
ocean and of full width 
entire len b; tennis court; 11 good rooms he oy 
etc. Address CHARLES B. AWKES, bers 
St., New York. 








Church Equipment 
BNA LS Secon mow 


‘Grade Copper 


sunecz' cs CHURCH BELLS 


and Chimes. CS én. The Best Only 


BELLS | 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. 
Catalogue. The 0.8. BELL CO., 


Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
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Educationai 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100 paged | 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT UO. Fisk & Co. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 











THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For | 
Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. The next Seminary Year be- 
gins Sept. 21, 1898. For catalogues and infor- | 
mation apply & Prof. GEORGE 1H ARRIS. | 








M. ASSAC SH USETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "*" *szss.ts“sez 


Andover, Mase. 
The Spring Term opens 


Thursday, April 14. 
Address, Miss ,AURA 8. Watson, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natic! K, 


WALNUT, HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. Near ene - ry Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten pon ad aaa, Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Lilustrated catalc 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, 


“Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. . 
Worcester, 


Worcester Polyt technic Institute, “sxc:s: 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civiland Electrical Engi- 
neering and Chemistry. 194-Page Catalogue showing 
appointments sec ured by “ee matled free. Expenses 
dow. 31st year. . K. MARSHAL ~ Re pane. 





MASSACHU SET TS, EASTHAMP TON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares pegs for any college or scientific school | 
Library. Physical, chemical, biolozical laboratories ; 
de a es etc. ‘New athletic field with 4 mile | 
aw = ens Sept. 8th,1898. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 


rincipal, Easthampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Twelfth year; number Ti For circular ad- 
dress, Mrs. 8. M. D. MERRILL. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Plac e. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens W odusetey, Oct. 5. 
address the Ac cting Dean, SAMUEL 








For circulars 
C. BENNETT. 








MABSAC HUSBETTS, AMHERST, 


THE SAUVEUR 
Summer School of Languages. 


At Amherst College, Mass. Twenty-third Session, 
July 1ith to August 19th. For Program address 
Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 
FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. 

Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 











NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. AIGUA, N.Y. 

23d year begins Sept. a “6 sesataeine admits to leading 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Ambher-t), Principal. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic and College ed Courses. Circular 


Pt full peste ulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 
oughkeepsie, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, EASTON. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin 
and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Mining 
Engineering and Chemical Courses. 

For Catalogues, etc., address The Registrar. 
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‘* Meets the needs precisely.’’—The Golden Rule, 


Laudes “Domint 
for the Prayer Meeting | 


Edited by the Rev. Dr. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, 
Of whose books more than 2,000,000 copies have been sold. 


* Ne already extensiv ely used book is 
NOT AN ABRIDGED EDITION 


of the famous LAUDES DOMINI, but is male up of selections specially 
fitted for social worship, including some of the be-t gospel songs. 
best book for the purpose published.” 


579 HYMNS; 330 TUNES; FULL CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 
THE CENTURY CO., 
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Rev. H 
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UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
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- CHILDREN’S DAY. 





| NEW SERVICES FOR MAIN SCHOOL AND PRIMARY. | 


CATHER THE CHILDREN IN 


_ VOICES FROM THE SUMMER LAND. 


With Music and Recitations 
5 cents each; $4.00 per hundred. 


For Primary Department. 

By Mrs. ATWOOD. 

By Miss MAKEPEACE and 
Miss VELLA. 

SHINING FOR JESUS. By Mrs. Arwoop. 

PROMOTION EXERCISES. No. land No. 2. 
All the above 5 cents each; $4.00 per hundred. 

ORDER OF SERVICE. No. land No. 2. 2cts. each. 

ANNIVERSARY SERVICE. 2 cts. each. 

“IN REMEMBRANCE” SERVICE. 2cts. each 

All by Mrs. ATWOOD. 

Series 1, 2. 3 and 4. 
Arranged by Mrs. ATWOOD. 25 cts. per dozen. 

CHILDREN’S DAY RECITATIONS. 32 pages, 


15 cts. 
Complete Catalogue Free. 


| HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Publishers, 


1312 Bromfield St., Boston 


OVER 400,000 COPIES OF 


SACRED SONGS No. I 
ALREADY SOLD. 


$25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each, postpaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO. sr, %st%,c'» 


and Chicago 








CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC!) < 


NEW SERVICE, 


OUR FLORAL JUBILEE! 


ALSO, NEW BOOK, 


Songs of Praise and Delight! 


proval, te be returned if not wanted. 


ASA Seas 132 Nassau St., New York. 


OOO) 0 AGER OQ 
“$10 A DAY TO AGENTS 


T A Ae $ 9 GEN BOOK. 


tarmies, se ee OC 





s a 
Jur Oonuniry in 
OS defences, Maine Disaster, Cuba, Our War 
with Spain and relations with ‘Forei:n Nations. 
gy bas pages, written since the Maine Disus- 
fagnificent colored illustrations. Agents 
O paking Bite eepee day. Hocnpemancongease sary. 
Most liberal terme guaranteed, 20 days’ credit, 
C) price low, freight paid. Handsome | outfit free. () 
Send 9t amps to pay postag 
Ie EDUCATIONAL UNION, | 824 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. O 
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Specimen Copy of either or both wiil be sent on ap- 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Bookkeeper. A man of ability and experience is 
open to an engagement as bookkeeper, cashier, type- 
writist,etc. Address A. T., care of 7'he Congregationa/ist. 





Summer Tutoring is desired by a teacher who has 
had a special course in college and several years’ expe- 
rience. Would teach birds and flowers to —_ Ad- 
dress Miss M., 15 West Tupper St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Matron. Wanted, by young woman of character and 
trained ability, position as matron in a boarding school, 
Graduate of Boston School of Domestic Science. Two 
yeare’ esreats in teaching cooking. References if de- 
sired. Address Box 123, Hartford, F Pa., Susquehanna Co, 

Tutor. Ac ollege man ( (’99) desires a pee as tutor 
in a private family , June 1 to Sept. 15. Competent to fit 
for college. jill travel or take general oversight of 
boys. Address “* Tutor,” care of W. D. Lovell, 12 Som 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 
ummer Board. Hillside Farm, two and a half 
hours’ ride from Boston. Location high and healthy. 
Good rooms and table. Wide verandas, shade trees, pine 

rove and lake near. Pleasant drives tee terms and 

nformation address H., Box 94, Greenfield, N. H. 


Summer Boarders Wanted. Fourorfive Private 
house, large rooms in yey location; good country 
fare and easy rates, in the high 3 retty center of New 
— Berkshire Co. .» Mass. dress A. J. Chitten- 
de 


By Month or Season. Furnished summer cottage, 
in Hopkinton, N. H., six miles from railway station in 
Concord, two and one-fourth from Hopkinton Village, 
one and ‘one-half from post office. Eight rooms; ——_ 
lent water; beautiful and extensive scenery. Addre 
Rev. C. E. mperingeen, 2 D., Waltham, Mass. 








Religious Notices 
Relig and tical notices, addresses of minisi-rs, 
og published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 W a4 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 
improve the moral and social conc ition of seamen Hang 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels 
live Boat. the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 





ée at 
Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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' HE portrait on our cover page is 
that of a man who belongs among 
the heroes and statesmen of our 
denomination. His life work was so 
ample and effective that appreciative as 
is the tribute to him published elsewhere 
in this issue no single newspaper article 
can set forth the sum total of his achieve- 
ments. We wish that his biography 
were more frequently called to the at- 
tention of the rising generation of Con- 
gregationalists, for he represented at its 
best the broad, persistent, aggressive mis- 
sionary spiritillustrated so well by Marcus 
Whitman in Washington and Joseph Ward 
in Dakota. John Eaton, the former United 
States Commissioner of Education, said of 
Dr. Atkinson that he was one of the most 
completely rounded men he ever knew. 
We think it proper in this number, so 
largely devoted to the interests of our 
forthcoming council, to recall to view his 
services in behalf of the Pacific Northwest. 
Few of us at the East realize what a con- 
spicuous figure he was for many years 
in the life of the denomination. On the 
other hand, in the hope that this number 
may inform our brethren in the far West 
concerning present day leaders of Con- 
gregationalism, we have undertaken to 
familiarize them with the faces of at least 
a dozen of the men who will be prominent 
in the Portland meeting. Other features 
of this number bearing upon the council 
speak for themselves, and the issue as a 
whole will, we trust, promote intelligent 
interest in this triennial rally of our Con- 
gregational tribes. 


Last winter Henry Varley issued a cir- 
cular defending Herman Warszawiak, so- 
liciting money for his work and making 
serious charges against Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler, Morris K. Jesup and others 
connected with the New York City Mis- 
sion Society. These gentlemen had, at 
much trouble and expense, exposed Wars- 
zawiak, an able and unscrupulous Jew, 
who had collected, but not accounted for, 
large sums of money to carry on a mission 
to Jews in New York. Mr. Varley was 
at that time conducting daily services in 
Park Street Church, Boston, under the 
auspices of the New England Evangelistic 
Association. We felt obliged to charac- 
terize his defense of a fraud and his public 
attack on reputable Christian gentlemen 
as altogether unjustifiable. We therefore 
publish with pleasure his confession that 
he has at last discovered his mistake. In 
a letter from London, Can., to Dr. Schauf- 
fler, dated May 3, Mr. Varley says: “I 
have now to confess that I was deceived 
and led to write that which reflected un- 
justly upon yourself, Mr. Jesup and Mr. 
Comstock. I therefore withdraw that 
which was written, and express with deep 
Tegret my sincere apologies that I was 
induced to defend one whose conduct I 
now see has merited severe censure.” In 
this connection it is well to note that 
converted Jews and converted Roman 
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Catholics who desire to carry on inde- 
pendent missions to those of the faith 
which they have rejected usually may bet- 
ter be left to do this without outside money 
aid. Yet there are devout people who 
revel in the romance of these missions 
and enjoy giving to pious frauds. The 
real character of the Ben Oliel Mission 
in Jerusalem, for example, has been ex- 
posed by two successive United States 
consuls, and repeatedly described by such 
travelers as Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, yet 
there are still excellent persons who think 
that by giving money to Ben Olie) they 
may fulfill their hearts’ desire and prayer 
that Israel might be saved. 


Although the National Council natu- 
rally assumes for the present overshadow- 
ing importance, the preparations continue 
to go forward for the international gath- 
ering of Congregationalists from all over 
the-world to be held in Boston in Septem- 
ber, 1899. Last week the local committee 
of arrangements appointed by the Congre- 
gational Club held its first meeting. Mr. 
S. B. Capen is its chairman, and several of 
the other eight members have had consid- 
erable experience in arranging for the en- 
tertainment of large religious bodies. The 
welcome news has come from England 
that Dr. Fairbairn accepts his appoint- 
ment as preacher. The English brethren 
are anticipating the opportunity to visit 
these shores and are planning for visits to 
the historic shrines of Congregationalism. 
The council’s full quota allows for 400 
delegates, 200 from this country, 100 from 
England and 100 from other countries. 


We turn once more, with reluctance, to 
a disagreeable subject, in order to allow 
the Dubuque Association of Iowa to 
show itself fully worthy of the fellow- 
ship of Congregational churches. Before 
Rev. C. O. Brown made his confes- 
sion to the Bay Conference this associ- 
ation apologized to that body and to the 
entire sisterhood of churches for its vio- 
lation of fellowship in receiving Dr. 
Brown into its membership. But it took 
this action only by a small majority. At 
its last meeting, held with the First 
Church, Dubuque, the association, by 
unanimous vote, confessed its error, the 
substance of its confession being in the 
two following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we acknowledge that our 
criticism of Bay Conference was not justified 
by the facts in the case, and that in the cir- 
cumstances it would have been the better way 
for this association to have left the offending 
man in the hands of the association to which 
he belonged; and 

Resolved, Thatin receiving Mr. C. O. Brown 
into the fellowship of Dubuque Association 
we did that which was not in accord with the 
spirit of our constitution; we did that which 
disturbed the fellowship of the churches; and 
as respects the entire matter we regret every- 
thing, with the exception of the love of Christ 
by which we were constrained to serve a 
brother who we were deceived in believing 
had been wrongfully accused. 
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These resolutions state the exact facts in 
the spirit in which honorable Christian 
men might be expected to state them. 
The same facts apply to the Chicago As- 
sociation, as some of its members have 
frankly acknowledged. Some day, we 
confidently expect, that association, as a 
whole, will also rise to the same level of 
Christian manhood, and will take the 
action which the Dubuque Association 
has taken. Then the dishonor to our 
Congregational polity in this sad affair 
will have been removed, as far as that 
can be done. 


Beg your pardon, Mr. A. T. Quiller 
Couch, you are mistaken when you say 
that ‘“‘the American nation is the most 
materialistic in its patriotism.’”’ Read 
up on the American Revolution, the 
Civil War and discover if you can 
anything in British, French, Germau or 
Italian history more idealistic or self- 
forgetting. Our present struggle with a 
nation too proud to be wise is the out- 
come of an act of chivalry impelled by 
the promptings of the hearts of the plain 
people of this country. Napoleon ulti- 
mately learned that the English were 
not a nation of shopkeepers. The South 
learned that the people of the North 
were not “mudsills” nor incapable of 
righteous wrath and superb consecration 
to the cause of human liberty, even 
though they were inventors, merchants 
and mechanics. And some day Europe 
will wake up to the fact that the people 
of the United States are not sordid or 
materialistic because they are prosper- 
ous, nor unmannerly or unchivalric be- 
cause their “yea” is “yea” and their 
traditional policy one of peace. Oliver 
Cromwell had a British policy less mate- 
rialistic in its patriotism than that of 
Lord Salisbury, and not until the British 
foreign policy returns to the ideals of 
Cromwell and ceases to condone the 
trickery of such imperialists as Cecil 
Rhodes will our British cousins, at least, 
be in any position to act as censor of our 
quality of patriotism. 


Ministers have widely different views 
eoncerning their duties.as public teach- 
ers. Certain bishops in the Episcopal 
Church have admonished their clergy not 
to preach on topics connected with our 
war with Spain. Last week the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Association of Rich- 
mond, Va., formally declared their 


conviction that, while ministers and people 
in public and private should pray God’s bless- 
ing upon our rulers, upon the officers and 
men of the army and navy, and that peace 
with honor may soon be established, yet it is 
the duty of ministers to proclaim from their 
pulpits at all times nothing but the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God, according to our 
commission from the great Head of the 
church. 


On the other hand, Bishop Lawrence, in 
his annual address last week before the 
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Episcopal Convention of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, affirmed: 
With all gratitude be it said that during the 
national crisis in the Venezuela affair and, 
_ again, in the question of Cuba up to the very 
eve of war the pulpit of this land has spoken 
in clear tones and in the name of her Master 
for self-restraint, arbitration and for the ex- 
haustion of every means of diplomacy before 
resort to physical force. It was only a few 
years ago that we heard the claim urged that 
newspapers were soon to supersede the pul- 
pit as the preachers of righteousness and 
truth. he church has well sustained her 
office as the messenger of righteousness, 
truth anu peace. 
It is sometimes noticeable that ministers 
speak with more wisdom individually 
than collectively. We usually find that 
resolutions passed by bodies of ministers 
on Monday morning are to be regarded 
with caution. After applying, to the best 
of their ability, as they should do, the 
principles of the gospel to interpret hu- 
man duty in private and public affairs, 
they are sometimes so discouraged that 
they wish they had expressed their minds, 
so far as men’s present duty is concerned, 
only to God in prayer, as these Presby- 
terian brethren seem to have felt. Still 
their commission from the great Head of 
the church is ‘to proclaim release to the 
captives,” ‘‘to set at liberty them that 
are bruised.’”’ That is what our nation is 
undertaking to do for Cuba at this time, 
and encouragement to this end from the 
pulpit is of great value. 





The National Council 


Whatis to be the significance of the tenth 
triennial gathering of representatives of 
Congregational churches? It will be the 
closing national Congregational assembly 
of the nineteenth century. It will be the 
first one ever held on the Pacific coast. 

In the view of many, probably of the 
large majority of those most interested, 
the significance of the council should be 
determined by the place where it is to be 
held. It should be an exposition of the 
character, achievements and purposes of 
Congregationalism which will strengthen 
all our churches west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and show the people of that great, 
growing section of our country who Con- 
gregationalists are, how truly their doc- 
trines interpret and apply the teachings 
of the New Testament, and how admir- 
ably our polity harmonizes with the prin- 
ciples of our republic. 

The first requisite for doing this is that 
representative Congregationalists should 
attend the council. The opportunity thus 
to set forth Congregationalism to that 
important section of our country, perhaps 
destined to be the most influential section 
in the next century, comes but once in 
this generation. That once is this year. 
There are serious obstacles in the way of 
a large attendance at the council—the 
war, business, distance, expense and time. 
Will they outweigh, in the minds of those 
who by going can make the council mem- 
orable, the good which may be done? 
We hope not. We sympathize heartily 
with our brethren in Portland and in all 
the Pacific States who eagerly and anx- 
iously look for large results from the 
meeting. 

Next to the character and number of 
the members, the success of the council 
will depend on the papers and discussions 
and on the business accomplished. Suc- 
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cess will not depend, fortunately, on the 
topics in the program, for if the right 
men are there they will find opportunity, 
whatever themes are proposed, to speak 
the words of weight and wisdom which 
will command attention and will show 
what Congregationalists want the North- 
west to know concerning them. Still, the 
program forecasts to a considerable de- 
gree what the meeting is to be. Three 
general plans have found earnest advo- 
cates before each council hitherto. One 
class urges discussion of timely themes of 
general religious interest likely to attract 
the attention of Christians of all denomi- 
nations. Anotherclass would give prom- 
inence to the affairs of our own denomi- 
nation: its advances and difficulties, the 
administration of local churches, the pro- 
motion of denominational fellowship, the 
agencies by which we spread the gospel 
through the world. A third class is spe- 
cially interested in particular reforms, 
and feels that these must have distinct 
recognition and ought to absorb a large 
part of the program. 

This last class, apparently, has thus far 
secured a constantly increasing propor- 
tion of the time. As we glance over the 
minutes of the councils for the last twenty 
years we notice that the list of reports of 
committees continually lengthens. Only 
one such report appears in the minutes 
of the council of 1877. In those of the 
last council, 1895, there were twenty-two. 
Some of these standing committees have 
now been standing so long that they 
might fairly be allowed to rest for a time. 
We glance through the triennial reports 
concerning the prevention of Sabbath 
breaking, intemperance, gambling, di- 
vorce and other evils, against which the 
churches are practically united; concern- 
ing secret societies, capital and labor, and 
various matters, with regard to which 
the churches are not united; and we ques- 
tion whether the reiteration of worn plat- 
itudes may not cease, and the topics be 


left to other gatherings till something 


effective for needed reforms occurs to 
some one. If the National Council con- 
tinues to multiply these standing com- 
mittees it will finally commit suicide to 
escape them. 

Great themes of general interest cer- 
tainly deserve and they seem to have re- 
ceived fair recognition in the program of 
the coming council. Such topics as The 
Federation of Protestant Churches, Com- 
mon Grounds of Belief for Christian 
Thinkers, The Church and Social Prob- 
lems and The Part of Congregationalism 
in the Making of the Nation afford the 
widest scope for thought and eloquence 
and inspiration. But a limit must be 
placed to the consideration even of the 
greatest subjects which are considered in 
representative bodies at all times. 

The work of our own denomination as 
a whole is considered only in the National 
Council, and only once in three years. 
Therefore it ought to have the first place. 
The purpose of the council is not met by 
attracting large audiences at every ses- 
sion. Some routine work is essential. The 
advice of wise men in our denominational 
affairs is wanted at every council. There 
is no sufficient warrant for calling such 
an assembly unless such advice is wanted. 
We need to know better, in the light of 
the experiences of the last three years, 
how to perpetuate our principles, to make 
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them clear to all our members, to secure 
their efficient working without friction, to 
extend them through the land and the 
world. 

If we may judge from letters received 
and opinions expressed, some of which 
are given in another column, no topic will 
receive more earnest attention than that 
on Modern Methods in Missionary Work, 
Some modification of present methods is 
generally desired, not less by those con- 
nected with our missionary societies than 
by the churches at large. Ifsome practical 
advice shall be given and accepted by the 
societies which shall unify the work, in- 
crease the effectiveness of administration, 
strengthen the confidence of the churches 
and multiply their gifts, this result alone 
will be worth all the labor and expense 
connected with this council. 

The journey to the Pacific coast is invit- 
ing, will be educative and enjoyable. Our 
brethren in Portland and in all Oregon, 
as we know from experience, are unsur- 
passed in generous hospitality. They need 
the presence of representatives from the 
East, and these in turn need to know 
them and the region where they live. If 
the whole denomination becomes thor- 
oughly interested in this coming meeting, 
the churches will be brought closer to- 
gether, their enthusiasm quickened, their 
faith strengthened; and the last National 
Council of this century will be the most 
memorable of them all. 


The Y. M. C. A. and the 


New Theology 


What should be the relation of the 
Y. M. C. A. to the new theology? The 
Association Outlook of Springfield has 
lately published two articles in answer to 
this question. Dr. P. 8. Moxom, in the 
first, states and defends the principle 
that “as individual members of churches 
the members of the associations may do 
all that they please to do in the line of 
theological propagandism. They are at 
liberty to hold the old theology or the 
new theology and to persuade others to 
accept their own favorite views. But to 
attempt to swing the association into the 
championing of any special dogma that is 
now in dispute among evangelical Chris- 
tians could have no other result than 
that of promoting contention and of 
alienating one party or the other in the 
church from the association.” Few, we 
think, would question the wisdom of this 
position. But Dr. A. H. Plumb, in the 
second article, thinks that in interpreting 
this principle Dr. Moxom has in effect 
said to all the Christian Associations: 
“See to it that none of the leaders of 
your meetings shall ever presume to ex- 
pound the inspired declaration, ‘God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you,’” and 
Dr. Plumb feels that the teachers of the 
old theology are summoned to stop teach- 
ing it. 

We do not find any such summons in 
Dr. Moxom’s article, but if it were there 
it would silence no one. The surest way 
to stir up a man to greater vehemence in 
teaching the theology he believes to be 
true is to tell him to keep still about it. 
Dr. Plumb loves his liberty to preach the 
gospel, and we love him for it; and what 
he claims for himself he rightly insists 
that others shall have also. The Y. M. 
C. A. opens its membership to all mem- 
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bers of churches which hold the system 
of doctrines “‘communly called evangeli- 
cal.” It would be suicidal for it to at- 
tempt to discriminate among these mem- 
bers because of their theological views, 
approving some and disapproving others. 
Such matters it must leave to evangelical 
churches, and accept those whom they 
hold in fellowship. This has been its 
policy from the beginning and no doubt 
will continue unchanged. 





The Perils of Power 


We have become familiar, as a nation, 
with the records of Spain’s cruelty in her 
colonies. The Philippines are in our hands. 
We expect soon to hold Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Our avowed purpose is to provide 
for these countries a stable government. 
Spain has not furnished it; therefore we 
drive her out. We have grave doubts as 
to the ability of these countries to provide 
stable government for themselves. We 
may not be able to surrender them to any 
other nation. We are already discussing 
the only remaining alternative. Can we 
govern them to their advantage and our 
own ? 

We have no provision in our form of 
government, it is said, for dependent col- 
onies. Yet we have not been wholly with- 
out experience in caring for those inca- 
pable of self-government. We have had 
colonies of Indians in many respects sim- 
ilar to tribes on the Philippine Islands. 
Has our record been such as to encourage 
a new experiment on a greatly enlarged 
scale? Weare familiar with Helen Hunt’s 
A Century of Dishonor. Many of us have 
read accounts of cruelty, oppression and 
murder of Indians as revolting as the 
stories now in circulation of Spanish cru- 
elty to natives of the Philippines. Some 
of us have been on the frontier, or known 
men and women who have spent many 
years as missionaries on the reservations. 
We know that only fragments have been 
told of the sickening histories of deeds 
sanctioned by communities of whites 
whose cold-blooded creed was frankly 
confessed by them: ‘No good Indian but 
a dead one.” We have been through the 
miserable records of colossal frauds of 
dishonest agents, of incapable men ap- 
pointed to administer government to 
ignorant, refractory, helpless people who 
had no votes—the wards of the nation. 
They found defenders, like Bishop Whip- 
ple, who told the story of their suf- 
ferings, because they lived within the 
limits of a country whose expanding civ- 
ilization is at last including them. But 
at no time were there as many as 250,000 
Indians, without citizenship, under the 
care of our Government. Are honest 
Americans ambitious to assume the re- 
sponsibility for governing several millions 
of half-savage tribes many thousands of 
miles from our shores, who have been 
trained to expect deceit and robbery from 
their rulers and to retaliate in kind? 
Would our Government’s stability be in- 
creased by the temptations offered to a 
horde of politicians to share in the plun- 
der which has proved a curse to Spain? _ 

We have tried a somewhat different 
experiment in governing 7,000,000 or more 
Negroes made free from slavery or in- 
heriting freedom as the result of the 
Civil War. The ballot was put into their 
hands when the majority of them did not 
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know enough to read it, or to cast it in- 
telligently after it had been read to them. 
We know something of the disgrace of 
the carpet-bag government which fol- 
lowed the war, of the frauds perpetrated 
on Negroes and by them, of the misgov- 
ernment and disorder which would have 
led to open revolt in the South against 
government by the North but for the 
poverty induced by unsuccessful rebel- 
lion. The problems forcéd on us by the 
presence of millions of a race set free 
without capacity for self-government are 
by no means yet solved. Are we eager 
to try further experiments in the same 
line by taking Cuba under our care, with 
its mongrel multitude of ignorant, poy 
erty-stricken people accustomed to al 
standards much lower than ours ? 

It may not be possible for us to escape 
these responsibilities. It is quite possible 
that we cannot successfully transfer the 
Philippines to the care of any other gov- 
ernment and keep a clear conscience our- 
selves. We have resolved to free Cuba. 
To leave it alone when Spain shall have 
withdrawn from it may be to inflict 
greater evils on its people than they have 
yet endured. In spite of our republican 
principles and our unwillingness to risk 
complications with European powers, we 
may be compelled to look after the pres- 
ent and future welfare of millions of peo- 


‘ple of alien races. 


This possibility ought to be a sobering 
one. It presents more dangers than war. 
It means greater perils to our free gov- 
ernment than it has yet faced. It means 
greater sacrifices than we have yet been 
called to make, even in time of war. It 
means disaster unless the nation rises to 
greater moral hights than it has attained 
thus farinits history. Itsummons Chris- 
tians to more earnest prayer and to more 
intense and united efforts than they have 
yet thought of to bring the whole nation 
to realize its responsibility to God and to 
listen to his call to new service. The 
dreams of greatness which already are 
finding expression in so many quarters 
may be realized. But the glory seen in 
them will never be gained except through 
sacrifice and heroism, of which we have 
hardly yet begun to dream. 





Different Types of Religious In- 
quirers 

They may be grouped roughly into 
classes, yet such are the infinite diversi- 
ties of human nature and character that 
seldom, if ever, do any two persons ap- 
proach the great subject of personal duty 
to God in precisely the same manner. 
Some are influenced by profound emotion. 
They experience what used to be talked 
about more often than at present, deep 
conviction of sin, something of which cer- 
tainly is essential to true conversion. 
They are shaken to the depths of their be- 
ing by anxiety and distress, perhaps even 
by fear. 

Some are free from any such turmoil of 
spirit. Calmly and deliberately they have 
become convinced of the reasonableness 
of the claims of the gospei, and are seek- 
ing more information with a sincere pur- 
pose to do their whole duty. But they 
show, and often feel, no more emotion 
than when they decide to spend the sum- 
mer at the mountains instead of at the 
shore. 
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Some are only half serious. They are 
awakened and interested. They are not 
ready yet to commit themselves, but are 
in a questioning mood which needs to be 
handled gently and wisely, that it may be 
developed into entire earnestness. They 
are not triflers, but are not yet in pro- 
found earnest. Others are merely curi- 
ous, looking at religion as outside observ- 
ers study any interesting phenomenon or 
occurrence. Still others are more or less 
positively hostile to Christianity, yet they 
cannot justify themselves in refusing to 
learn what they can about it, and so they 
make inquiry. There &re, indeed, many 
types of inquirers. 

The one vital question in regard to each 
and all is whether or not inquiry is sin- 
cere. Is it honest? If it be, no matter 
what the angle, intellectual or spiritual, 
from which the approach to the cross di- 
rects itself, the result will be the same. 
The Holy Spirit will welcome and guide 
the soul. Christ will reveal himself in 
love and power. Those parents, pastors, 
teachers or whatever else, who watch and 
pray for the conversion of their friends, 
may take comfort in this. No two per- 
sons need be expected to have identical 
experiences in inquiring and finding the 
way of God’s grace. If he who seeks it be 
sincere, no matter how ignorant, how 
puzzled, how burdened, how different 
from others he may be, he will be enlight- 
ened and guided from on high. 





Current History 

The Progress of the War 

For a time last week it seemed certain 
that the Spanish fleet thought to have 
started westward from the Cape Verde 
Islands had returned to Cadiz, and had 
left Cuba and Porto Rico to their fate. 
Accepting this as true the officials in 
Washington ordered all the regulars 
from Chickamauga to the gulf, and the 
regiments of the volunteer force first 
mustered in were ordered to travel imme- 
diately to Tampa and Mobile, there to 
join the regulars in a prompt invasion of 
Cuba, General Miles, commander-in-chief, 
directing the campaign. But on the 12th 
the Spanish fleet was reported as having 
been seen off Martinique, and as soon as 
the Administration was convinced of the 
truth of this report a sudden and radical 
change of plans was rendered necessary 
and at once ordered, much to the disgust 
of the army on the gulf coast and the 
reguiars and volunteers en route, all of 
whom are chafing under the restraint 
rendered imperative until the Spanish 
fleet has been met andovercome. Volun- 
teer troops ordered to Tampa were at 
once ordered to report instead at Chicka- 
mauga. Commodore Schley with the 
flying squadron was quickly ordered out 
to sea to co-operate with the blockading 
squadron off the coast of Cuba, and guard 
it from any possible attack by the Spanish 
fleet. Dispatches were immediately sent 
to Admiral Sampson, informing him of 
the appearance of the Spanish fleet in the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea, and order- 
ing him to seek it out and destroy it. On 
Sunday the Spanish fleet was reported as 
coaling at Curacoa, a Dutch possession in 
the Leeward Islands, where it remained 
until Monday and then steamed west- 
ward. Somewhere off the southern coast 
of Cuba the great battle will be fought 





this week, probably, and not until the 
battle is over and victory won will the 
army move upon Cuba. 

Admiral Sampson’s bombardment of 
San Juan, Porto Rico, on the 12th caused 
the destruction of the fortifications there, 
and lessened its value to the Spanish as a 
base of supplies or as a safe retreat should 
the Spanish fleet evade the American and 
seek shelter there. This probably was 
Admiral Sampson’s only reason for bom- 
barding it, as he made no attempt to 
seize the city or co-operate with the dis- 
affected natives in claiming it as spoil of 
war. In this engagement, lasting three 
hours, the American guns and gunners 
again demonstrated their superiority to 
the Spanish, the American vessels com- 
ing out of the engagement with practi- 
eally no injury and with only two sea- 
men killed. 

On the 11th the first mortality of the 
war on the American side occurred in an 
engagement in the harbor of Cardenas, 
where the gunboat Wilmington, the rev- 
enue cutter Hudson and the torpedo boat 
Winslow were ordered—rashly it seems 
to many—to make soundings, and if nec- 
essary do battle with Spanish gunboats 
anchored there. While endeavoring to 
approach near enough to the Spanish 
gunboat to destroy her with a torpedo 
the Winslow came within range of a 
masked land battery, from which a storm 
of missiles burst that soon punctured the 
thin sides of the craft and disabled the 
machinery. A shell bursting in a group 
of men gathered on her deck killed five of 
her crew and wounded four others. Only 
by the greatest gallantry of the crews of 
the Hudson and the Wilmington were 
vessel and crew saved from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. Of the five men 
killed Ensign Worth Bagley of North 
Carolina was the only oflicer, and thus to 
the South falls the significant honor of 
furnishing the first martyr in the war for 
freeing Cuba from Spanish thraldom. 

The same day a party of sailors and 
marines from the cruisers Marblehead 
and the gunboat Nashville, under a gall- 
ing fire from a full regiment of Spanish 
infantry entrenched, cut the cable in 
Cienfuegos harbor, which cable unites 
southern Cuba with Jamaica and thus 
with Spain. It was perilous work and 
the men were all volunteers. One was 
killed and six wounded. But when the 
task was done communication between 
Havana and Madrid, while not destroyed, 
was not as easy a matter as it had been 
hitherto. 

The Situation in Cuba 

Probably most of the Cubans known 
as the reconcentrados have died of star- 
vaiion. Reports from Havana and other 
ports, brought by skippers of vessels that 
have left since the blockade was declared, 
indicate this fact. Provisions in Havana 
are costly, and the Spanish soldiery are 
seeing to it that such food as is procur- 
able goes to their stock of supplies. The 
efforts of the United States to land sup- 
plies for the insurgents thus far have 
failed, owing to inadequate co-operation of 
navy and army, and to Spanish vigilance. 
Our officials now realize that whatever is 
to be done must largely be done by our 
forces, and that the co-operation of the 
insurgents will never be more than a 
secondary matter. We have complete in- 


formation of the situation of the insur- 
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gents, ways having been found to keep in 
touch with Generals Gomez and Garcia. 


The Situation on the Philippines 

The latest dispatch from Rear-Admiral 
Dewey, dated May 13, indicates that the 
blockade there is strictly maintained, that 
the rebels are hemming the city in, but as 
yet have made no formidable attack upon 
the Spanish forces, and that the lack of 
food will soon force the Spanish to capitu- 
late. On May 12 another Spanish gunboat 
was captured without any conflict. No 
troops have yetsailed from San Francisco, 
but some are sure to leave within a few 
days. Major-General E. S8. Otis will com- 
mand the first troops sent to the relief of 
our squadron, and Brigadier-General Wes- 
ley R. Merritt hes been ordered to go 
with those who leave later, the total num- 
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ber to be sent now being set at 20,000. 
Once at Manila General Merritt will re- 
lieve Admiral Dewey of all responsibility 
for history as it is made on land, and will 
act as military governor of the islands, 
under authority granted and specified by 
the State Department at Washington. It 
would not be surprising if meanwhile out- 
breaks among the rebels imperiled the 
peace of Manila, and tempted foreign 
consuls to call for protection from the 
vessels of their own nations now in the 
harbor at Manila. It is by thrusting in 
some such wedge as this that Germany 
or Japan are likely to make trouble 
there, if at all. 


The Anglo-American Alliance 

Mr. James Bryce, Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Henry Fowler and Sir Charles Dilke of 
the opposition, having made known their 
sympathy with the United States and 
their desire for an Anglo-American un- 
derstanding or alliance, it became neces- 
sary for the ministry to let it be known 
that it also was not insensible to the 
great forces that slowly, surely and 
providentially are bringing mother and 
daughter together. The spokesman 
chosen was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain — 
who has an American wife—and the 
place Birmingham. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarks have pleased and sobered the 
British and made them realize the peril 
of their isolation and the gravity of the 
crisis which the ministry sees looming 
ahead. They have angered the Spaniards 
and their French allies, and naturally 
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they will not please Russians, as Mr. 
Chamberlain virtually charges Russia 
with fraud in her recent diplomatic deal- 
ing with Great Britain, and defies her to 
win another point in the same way. In 
this country Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks 
have given much satisfaction, as was 
natural. Especially noteworthy is the 
admission by the present colonial sec- 
retary that Great Britain’s treatment of 
the American colonies in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century was a grievous 
blunder. Candid British statesmen and 
historians, speaking as individuals, have 
long admitted this truth, but it was re- 
served for Mr. Chamberlain to make a 
formal and at least semi-official acknowl- 
edgment of it. Mr. Chamberlain urged 
a drawing together of Great Britain and 
her colonies ; the alliance of Great Britain 
with the United States ; a distinct recog- 
nition that the policy of isolation could 
no longer be maintained in view of the 
continental coalition against Great 
Britain; immediate attempts to form 
alliances with Powers whose commercial 
and political interests were similar to the 
British, this perhaps to be interpreted in 
such a way as to allow of Germany or 
Japan becoming party to an alliance with 
Great Britain. The Birmingham citizens 
who heard this speech are said to have 
responded to Mr. Chamberlain’s sugges- 
tion that the Union Jack and the stars 
and stripes might yet wave together in 
an Anglo-American alliance for a noble 
cause with cheers the like of which have 
not been heard since the days when 
John Bright used to stir the pulse of 
Birmingham. 


Our Relations with the European Powers 

Great Britain officially and at heart is 
disposed to aid us in every way that a 
neutral can. If reports from London 
can be trusted she again last week frus- 
trated an effort of Austria, Germany, 
France and Russia to make trouble for 
us in the Philippines, though this report 
is denied by the representatives of these 
powers in Washington. Premier Meline 
of France, in an interview with an Amer- 
ican correspondent, asserts that France 
is maintaining strict neutrality and that 
her officials have no disposition to alter 
the long time attitude of friendliness be- 
tween the two republics. Some corre- 
spondents in France assert that the real 
sympathy of the French masses is with 
us, and that it is unfair to judge the re- 
public by the ravings of its venal press 
and the howls of those who hold Spanish 
securities and deprecate anything which 
weakens Spanish credit. The fact that 
the French authorities last week, against 
the protests of Spain, permitted our 
cruiser, the Harvard, to enter a port at 
Martinique and repair her machinery 
there is to be taken as a sign of official 
friendliness. But the delay in forward- 
ing important messages from our naval 
commanders by the French cable com- 
pany’s officials at Martinique has yet to 
be explained, and may cause our govern- 
ment to order the cable cut, and eventu- 
ally cause strained relations with France, 
where, if the majority of American and 
English correspondents in Paris are to 
be believed, a race patriotism and reli- 
gious sympathy favor Spain. These far 
outweigh any sentiment for America 
generated by similarity in political in- 
stitutions, any traditional friendship be- 
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tween the nations, any threatened loss 
of commerce or business by the with- 
drawal of American purchasers of French 
products. In Germany the masses are 
still decidedly pro-Spanish, but the tone 
of the press is less so than it was, 
the government having indicated that 
Germany cannot afford to seem to an- 
tagonize America commercially. With 
such a flighty ruler in power, and such 
bitter jealousy of us rampant among the 
manufacturers and farmers, it would not 
be at all surprising at any moment to 
hear of Germany interfering with our 
rights in the West or East Indies. 
Spain’s Plight 

Sedition stalks abroad in Spain. It 
is voiced in the Cortes and on the 
streets. Don Carlos, the pretender, de- 
clares that the events in Cuba and Manila 
have revealed “neglected defenses, venal 
administration, a prevalent substitution 
of personal for national interests, corrup- 
tion fostered by party government, mil- 
lions generously voted for national de- 
fenses gone to the pockets of fraudulent 
contractors, and disorder, peculation and 
mendacity in every department of the 
public service.” Premier Sagasta depre- 
cates the partisan rancor which prevails 
at a time when all Spaniards should be 
united. He acknowledges that Spain was 
exhausted by the war waged in Cuba; that 
Spain now “is desolated and ruined by 
internal troubles.” The military party 
grows apace at the expense of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties, and a period of 
military dictatorship looms up, perhaps 
under Weyler, who aspires to the post, 
perhaps under Blanco. Sagasta is still 
premier, but his colleagues have deserted 
him and he is now endeavoring to form a 
new Liberal cabinet. Naturally he is find- 
ing it difficult to induce men to accept 
office and incur the hatreds and enmities 
which certain failure is sure to bring. 
Surveying the whole scene—its pitiable, 
its pathetic and its tragic aspects—one 
cannot help saying with Sagasta: ‘The 
future is in the hands of God. None can 
foresee it.” 
The Italian Revolutionists 

Letters from the cities of north Italy 
to the London press give better notions 
respecting the gravity of the situation 
there than any of the meager dispatches 
which passed the government’s rigid 
censorship. When the Italians of the 
north rebel grievous indeed must be the 
wrongs which they suffer, for Milan and 
its adjacent towns are peopled with a 
population naturally thrifty and law- 
abiding. Terrible scenes were enacted in 
the streets of Milan before the military 
finally suppressed the women and men 
fighting, as they believed, for the right to 
live, not starve, to be prosperous, not taxed 
to death. For such is the rate of taxa- 
tion, national and communal, in Italy now 
that the peasantry are forced to go with- 
out the necessities of life. Socialism is 
rampant, class hatred virulent, distrust 
of the honesty of public officials universal, 
and leaders with a high moral purpose 
lacking. For ulterior purposes the Roman 
Catholic Church is fostering the republi- 
can spirit in order to bring about the 
downfall of the House of Savoy, and the 
whole situation, economic and political, 
encourages precisely such uprisings as 
have just been seen. Unquestionably our 
war with Spain has had some influence in 
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determining events. Republicanism is 
not dead, it only sleeps in Spain, Italy 
and Austria, and when we arise, a mighty 
free nation, to put an end to the mal- 
administration of colonies by a corrupt 
and decadent monarchy, it causes the 
flames to rise out of the smoldering embers 
wherever the fire of libertyis found. ’Tis 
for this reason, if for no other, that the 
continental Powers wish the conflict be- 
tween Spain and the United States to be 
brief. ’Tis for this reason that they may 
attempt to interfere and dictate terms 
lest a conflagration in Europe break out. 
Little do they know the spirit of our 
people if they think they can succeed. 
The Sultan and the War 

Mr. Wiliiam Lloyd Garrison, who is 
the most militant peace man in the vicin- 
ity of Boston and probably in the coun- 
try, recently took it upon himself to tell 
the readers of the Woman’s Journal that 
the women of the country were very 
wicked because they did not agree with 
him and Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward on 
the heinousness of war in general and 
this warin particular. The tenor of the 
replies which Mr. Garrison’s letter called 
forth seems to have chastened his spirit if 
not altered his conviction. But what he 
will say to his colleague in many a re- 
form struggle, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
we do not dare to imagine. Knowing 


‘that war is horrible—for she went through 


the Civil War as a nurse—she still be- 
lieves that war is ‘“‘God’s best mission- 
ary’”’ when a nation like Spain is to be 
dealt with, and she said so last week toa 
camp of Grand Army veterans. She is so 
convinced that we are doing a most neigh- 
borly deed that she says she will go to 
her grave mourning that Turkey was not 
our neighbor too, so that we might have 
done for the Armenians what we are now 
doing for the Cubans. And this suggests 
the query whether the sultan has read 
about the battle of Manila, and whether 
he will not deem it the better part of 
valor to settle the indemnity claim we 
have against him. If he does not, then 
as soon as this war is ended let the Ad- 
ministration move on Turkey. Even the 
New York Evening Post believes that 
that would be proper, for it said so re- 
peatedly last fall. 
Monopoly in the Sale of Liquor Permissible 

By a decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court last week the validity of the es 
sential features of the South Carolina dis- 
pensary law were affirmed, Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justices Shiras and McKenna 
dissenting. This settles definitely that a 
State has the right to conduct the liquor 
traffic within its borders as an exclusive 
industry, that is, as a monopoly. There 
is this qualification however, to be noted 
that the individual citizen still has the 
right to import liquors for his personal 
use. Which verdict immediately suggests 
the query, If a monopoly in the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor, why not a mo- 
nopoly in the manufacture and sale of 
salt, flour or other merchandise? This 
decision would strengthen the standing 
of the private company system of retail- 
ing liquor, should any of our American 
States ever have wisdom enough to give 
American cities the opportunity to adopt 
the system which has brought about such 
wonderful diminution in the consumption 
of liquor in Scandinavia. Latest reports 
from Scandinavia indicate that many of 
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the towns that two years ago, just after 
women won the right of suffrage, gave up 
the company system and voted for pro- 
hibition are now experiencing the usual 
fate of communities that adopt prohibi- 
tion before there is a body of public opin- 
ion thoroughly grounded on the principle 
involved and determined to enforce it at 
any cost of time or money. 


For Current History Notes see page 726. 





In Brief 


The National Council committee on trans- 
portation has not yet been able to perfect its 
arrangements with the railroads. Until it 
does so, and announces the selected route and 
schedule of dates, it is impossible for us to 
arrange the details of The Congregationaliat’s 
council train. We shall be glad to continue 
our registration of names for membership in 
the party. The trip to Portland will undoubt- 
edly be made with reasonable directness and 
but two or three brief stops. Returning, the 
option of several routes will be offered, with 
opportunity for excursions—the Yellowstone, 
ete. 





Anyway, we are all learning considerable 
geography. 

A good motto for everyday life was Commo- 
dore Dewey’s injunction to his men: ‘“‘ Keep 
perfectly cool and pay attention to nothing 
but orders.’ 








An eloquent Southern Presbyterian divine, 
explaining to some of his Northern brethren 
recently the significance of Presbyterianism, 
traced the history of the denomination back 
to what he was pleased to cali ‘the first 
presbytery at Mt. Sinai.’’ Well! Well! 


Scanning the many letters which the Brit- 
ish Weekly is printing relative to the desir- 
ability of British churches settling upon a 
definite time limit to pastoral service, it is 
surprising to see how many of the correspond- 
ents agree upon the term of seven years as 
the proper one for both shepherds and flock 
to do and receive the greatest benefit. 








At the meeting of the Manhattan-Brooklyn 
Conference last week, that keen observer, Dr. 
Joseph B. Clark, brought the house down 
when he called attention to the striking fact 
that one hundred years ago three-quarters of 
the territory now occupied by States of the 
Union were in the possession of Spain, while 
“now we allow them no quarter at all—not 
even in Cuba.” 





The Episcopalians in the United States have 
nineteen theological seminaries. The Congre- 
gationalists have only seven. The two de- 
nominations are nearly equal in membership, 
though the Episcopalians have 720 fewer min- 
isters. Even with that disparity in numbers, 
we do not hear that there is a dearth of minis- 
ters in Episcopal churches. But probably 
most of them have some theological training, 
which is more than can be said of many in 
the Congregational ministry. 


It relieves the strain of the situation a trifle 
to listen to the punsters. They have an ample 
field for their energies in the names of the 
commanders. A ministerial past master in 
the noble art of joking expresses the hope 
concerning the chiefs of our two Atlantic 
squadrons that the strength of the one and 
the schleyness of the other will overmatch the 
perfidious Spaniard. That was a bright lad, 
by the way, in one of the Boston schools, who, 
when asked the other day the definition of hu- 
mid, replied on the instant, “‘ Dewey.” 


Prof. S. I. Curtiss of Chicago wiil sail for 
Beirut next Saturday, where he will study 
Arabic and make special investigations in the 
Holy Land as illustrating in its ruins, physical 
featares, history and present conditions the 
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department of Old Testament study of which 
he is the head. He will be absent all next 
year, and as those who are reading his articles 
on The Higher Criticism can clearly see will 
be sure to make the best possible use of his 
opportunities. The good wishes of his friends 
here and throughout the country will go with 
him. 


‘Prof. I. F. Woods’s story, The Union 
Church at Mathersville, published in our issue 
of April 21, has been so favorably commented 
upon that we have decided to republish it as 
one of our quarterly hand-books. It will be 
ready for distribution this week, and as the 
price is only nominal —four cents a copy, or 
100 copies for $1.25 — we trust that it may be 
eirculated quite largely among the churches, 
particularly in rural communities. The story 
sets forth in a pleasing manner the advan- 
tages arising from the combination of weak 
churches into one strong organization. In 
these days, when the idea of federation is in 
the air, such a leaflet as this ought to help 
the movement forward. 








Charles Spurgeon was the most eminent 
Baptist preacher of the nineteenth century. 
But he never advocated close communion. In 
a letter to his mother, written a few days 
after he had been immersed, after declaring 
that he was not a Baptist of the strict com- 
munion sort, he wrote: “It is not a great 
matter; men will differ; we ought both to 
follow our own consciences and let others do 
the same. I think the time would be better 
spent in talking upon vital godliness than in 
disputing about forms.’”’ That was the posi- 
tion he held to the end of his life, and he 
habitually gave a hearty invitation to Chris- 
tians of other denominations present at the 
Tabernacle to sit at the Lord’s table. 


The succession of theological seminary 
Commencements is proof that summer is near 
at hand. The notable doings at Chicago last 
week and the inauguration of Professor Mac- 
kenzie are fully reported by our Western edi- 
tor. Concerning Oberlin’s anniversary we 
shall speak more fully next week. Its most 
marked feature was the inauguration of Pro- 
fessor King. It is a little singular that in the 
same week in both institutions the important 
professorships of systematic theology were 
formally filled. Bangor’s Commencement 
took place also last week. Yale is this week 
graduating its Seniors, while Hartford and 
Andover hold in reserve their festal seasons 
until June. The celebration at Hartford is 
to be more noteworthy than usual, owing to 
the attention that is to be paid to President 
Hartranft’s twenty years’ service there. 





Washington in Wartime 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Life Busy, Interesting and Uplifting 

War brings many people here. Wash- 
ington’s long midsummer siesta, with 
empty streets and houses placarded ‘for 
rent,’’ cannot be anticipated. No nap- 
ping here for months to come. Every 
soldier wears his uniform, whether on 
duty or not. Thirty thousand of the 
boys in blue will soon be encamped two 
miles beyond the little village of Falls 
Church and eight miles beyond the Dis- 
trict line. The tract selected is high and 
well wooded. I watched the long line of 
wagons loaded with camp equipage, and 
then the men of the first battalion of the 
District regiment as they started thither 
this morning. There was no music and 
no cheering. The men had been waiting 
orders for a fortnight, were sent to camp 
in the Soldiers’ Home grounds and then 
recalled. Now they have left home till 
war ends. 

Army and navy men come and go, re- 
porting for duty, and in a few hours off 
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under marching or sailing orders. Wives 
and children from deserted posts gather 
here; colored people are flocking into 
town, some to pick up work and see the 
hustling, others with a vague feeling that 
they are safer here than they are else- 
where. There is a terrible pressure for 
commissions. Every senator and mem- 
ber is besieged by telegrams, letters and 
constituents in person to go to the War 
Department and urge appointments ond 
promotions. More than 10,000 applica- 
tions have come into the adjutant-gen- 
eral’s office, where they lie waiting to be 
buried, that is to say, filed. The only way 
to have them resuscitated is by the very 
active efforts of some senator, for com- 
missions have to be placed where the 
greatest political profit will accrue. To 
the query why there could not be some bet- 
ter way, I was told that the situation was 
vastly worse during the Civil War. It 
may check the tears of wives and sweet- 
hearts to know, when their dear ones most 
laudably tender their services to their 
country in the hour of need, the chances 
are that they will not be accepted. The 
recruiting officer very effectively weeds 
out service proffered for the ranks, so 
that it comes to pass that of the many 
who want to go few are chosen. The few 
are from all ranks and conditions, and a 
superb set of men physically. The colonel 
of the regiment of Rough Riders is Dr. 
Wood, late physician to the President. 
The lieutenant-colonel is the late assistant 
secretary of the navy, Mr. Roosevelt; on 
his staff is John Jacob Astor. Washington 
spares her engineer commissioner, and 
the Senate and House will probably each 
lose a member, who will leave the forum 
for the field. The eldest son of Justice 
McKenna is on General Brooks’s staff. 
Two of .ex-Senator Elkins’s sons, both 
college students, have enlisted. 
Enthusiasm Among All Classes 

Fifty or more professional men have 
organized themselves into a company and 
meet regularly for drill. Another coterie 
of scientists, under the protection of a 
permit, takes possession of an island in 
the river twice a week and conducts ex- 
periments with high explosives and in 
the art of laying mines. The wire brings 
offers of money and ships as well as of 
men. Women beg to have their checks 
accepted or to go as nurses. Several of 
the wives of naval officers have gone into 
hospital training to be ready for an emer- 
gency. A series of tableaux in the old 
Corcoran Art Gallery, arranged by the 
fashionable set, has netted quite a fund 
to be used for the sick and wounded. 
Leather goods used for field equipment 
are furnished by a manufacturer here, 
and all the flags used by the United States 
army and upon public buildings are made 
here. It would be interesting to know 
how many miles of bunting have been 
used, how many thousands of stars have 
been sewed upon blue fields during the 
past two months. 
Other Aspects of the City 

Washington was never more beautiful. 
Long vistas of trees in the freshness and 
fullness of early foliage show gleams of 
red, white and blue between their branches 
as shadows of Old Glory chase each other 
on brick and marble walls and over 
closely-cut lawns. The street cars glide 
by bedecked with flags, and the shops are 
a ribbon of color. While nature has been 
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leaping into glorious life the call to arms 
has vitalized the nation. The silent and 
marvelous growth of leaf and burst of 
bloom is in harmony with the fact that 
brave men are carrying our flag to lands 
that have never before been under its 
protection. Since the news of Admiral 
Dewey’s victory, which had it been re- 
counted in the Old Testament would 
have been called a miracle, the expres- 
sion of the city has changed from uncer- 
tainty to elation. Congressmen who a 
few weeks ago prophesied that the war 
would last three years now talk of a re- 
cess till the middle of July, when they 
fully expect Spain will be suing for 
peace. Senatorial courtesy was admir- 
able last Monday, in that it suffered no 
speeches after the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s message. Senator Hale, the thick- 
set, gray-haired chairman of the naval 
committee, frequently called the Span- 
ish senator, asked that his resolution of 
thanks be read. Some one inquired about 
the presentation of a sword, and was told 
that would be attended to in another 
bill. When the question was put every 
senator in town was in his seat and voted 
aye. There was no proud and happy row 
of relatives in a front seat in the gallery 
to watch and listen, and themselves be 
observed by all the other people. Ad- 
miral Dewey has for many years been a 
widower, and his only son lives in New 
York. But he has many warm friends 
here among his brother officers. The 
last meeting of the Loyal Legion be- 
came a jubilee in his honor. In a thrill- 
ing speech one general said of him, ‘ Be- 
fore the first volunteer had been mus- 
tered in immortality had found its child.”’ 


Where Some of the Officials Attend Church 
During President Harrison’s adminis- 
tration the Church of the Covenant was 
known as the “court church,’’ but this 
Administration is quite varied in its 
choice of a place of worship. The Presi- 
dent walks three blocks to the Foundry 
Methodist, or drives to the Metropolitan 
and sits in the pew so long occupied by 
General Grant. The vice-president leaves 
his hospitable mansion on La Fayette 
Square for the Church of the Covenant. 
There he may meet Secretary Wilson and 
Secretary Gage, whose Chicago pastor, 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, has preached 
for Dr. Hamlin within the year. Secre- 
tary Alger secured a pew at the New 
York Avenue Church with military 
promptness when he came to Washing- 
ton. Justice Harlan, when in town, 
rarely. misses a service in the same 
church. Hon. John W. Foster is also 
one of its most honored members. Sec- 
retary Long attends the Unitarian church, 
and in adjoining pews sit Senators Mor- 
rill, Hoar and Representative Barrows. 
The venerable senator from Vermont 
will have the sympathy of the country in 
the death of his wife. A month ago she 
was able to share in the celebration of 
his eighty-eighth birthday. Chief-Justice 
Fuller is a devout Episcopalian and at- 
tends historic St. John’s. Justice Brewer 
and Representative Dingley are true to 
their Congregational antecedents and lis- 
ten to Dr. Newman. Justices White and 
McKenna are Catholics and attend an 
up-town and comparatively new church, 
St. Paul. Catholics are numerous in 
official life, the majority of the legations 
from foreign countries being Romanists. 
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Rev. George 


It was Washington’s Birthday, 1889. In 
the balmy, springlike air pf a Portland 
February day was the murmur of many 
voices from the throngs which blocked 
the streets to witness the parade in honor 
of the Father of our Country. Along those 
same streets, that day, walked a man who 
had seen Portland when it was only a few 
houses at the river front and had watched 
its growth to a city of thousands. He 
was returning from a trip to eastern 
Oregon, where the interests of the Con- 
gregational churches needed his attention. 
His head was burdened with ‘‘the care of 
the churches”’; his heart was heavy be- 
cause of difficulties in the way of the 
progress of the kingdom; his body was 
troubled with the fever of a severe cold 
which he had just contracted. As he 
entered his home that day his mind, 
heart and body were suffering because of 
the need of these people of Oregon and 
the lack of interest which others took in 
the work which he was trying to do. 

On the next day, Saturday, the mail 
brought-a letter for which he had waited 
with more than common solicitude. For 
months he had been urging the Home 
Missionary Society to do more for this 
State of Oregon. None knew its needs as 
did he; none knew this Pacific Northwest 
as did he; none knew better than he what 
would be the result of the decision of 
the society if the discrimination against 
Oregon should continue. It was with 
trembling hands that the sick man broke 
the seal of the letter and read that the 
apportionment for the Pacific Northwest 
was twenty thousand dollars—fifteen for 
Washington and five for Oregon. On 
Sunday the cold developed into a severe 
case of congestion of the heart and lungs, 
and to his physical sufferings was added 
the sorrow of this unequal appropriation, 
as he showed by moaning, ‘How cruel, 
fifteen for Washington and jive for Ore- 
gon!” All day Monday loving hands and 
skillful physicians were unable even to 
alleviate his great sufferings, and at eleven 
o'clock that night George H. Atkinson 
was dead. 

This bit of biography, which has never 
before been put in print, I believe, is writ- 
ten here, not to criticise the action of the 
Ilome Missionary Society, not to say that 
Washington received too much money, 
but to show that Dr. Atkinson belongs in 
a peculiar sense to Oregon. Some who 
have looked upon his work have been 
disposed to think otherwise, and it is 
needful that the circumstances in which 
he was placed should be fully known. In 
his young manhood he turped from the 
foreign field to come to Oregon; in the 
Sandwich Islands on his arrival he learned 
of the massacre of Dr. Whitman and his 
associates, and although he was urged to 
stay at Honolulu he said, “I am destined 
to Oregon, and to Oregon I must go if I 
cannot land.” He made his headquarters 
in Oregon, did his greatest work in Ore- 
gon and from Oregom went north to build 
up our interests in Washington. 

He is Oregon’s contribution to the civ- 
ilization of this Pacific Northwest. At 
a time when he had no money to pay 
his traveling expenses, and there was lit- 
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tle interest in the East in the work of all 
this region, he wrote pamphlets for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and received a 
pass for his pay. He immediately used 
the advantage thus given, and was the 
founder, or at least took part in the 
founding, of twenty-six churches in the 
State of Washington. No such oppor- 
tunity was open to him to serve the needy 
regions of Oregon, and yet he knew that 
the prospects were fairer here than there, 
and he died with this conviction upper- 
most in his mind. What this extra ef- 
fort, to earn his way where it was possi- 
ble for him, cost him in the end no man 
can tell. Night after night his lamp was 
burning and the pen was busy till the 
midnight hour. He gave himself, his all, 
to the cause of Congregationalism, which 
is the cause of American civilization, and 
placed his contribution where it would 
do the most good. 

Oregon has not been unmindful of his 
great services. The day is sure to come 
when one of the pilgrimages of this re- 
gion will be to his grave in Riverview; 
lovers of Congregationalism will seek his 
memorial church at Oregon City; friends 
of the public school will learn that at the 
suggestion of the pastor of the Unita- 
rian church one of the public schools in 
Portland is called the Atkinson, not only 
because he brought the first school-books 
here, but because from the first he was 
identified with the matter of public in- 
struction, and ‘through a long life of use- 
fulness in many ways always accounted 
the interests of the public schools as syn- 
onymous with patriotism and the highest 
welfare of the people.” 

When the National Council assembles 
it will be entertained by the church 
which was the special care of Dr. Atkin- 
son for nearly ten years, who, in the 
providence of God, was the saviour of 
Congregationalism in Portland, coming 
to the church after a rupture which left 
it with only twenty members and staying 
with it till it had become strong again. 
The delegates will look over this fair city 
and will brood over the marvelous changes 
which have come in fifty years, necessitat- 
ing three buildings to suit the needs of 
the First Church, the first of them built 
partly by Dr. Atkinson’s own hands as 
aid to his brother Lyman, the second 
built during his pastorate, in both of 
which he preached the dedication sermon. 

On Saturday the council will be taken 
twenty-five miles away to the plains of 
Forest Grove to visit Pacific University, 
a noble oak which has grown from an 
acorn brought around the Horn by Dr. 
Atkinson and planted there in the soil 
given by Rev. Harvey Clark, just fifty 
years ago. For forty years he fostered 
this institution, was its secretary until 
his death, for several years was its financial 
agent, increasing its funds, securing its 
first president, “and all freely, without 
pay, except the reward that comes from 
on high, from doing good, because his 
heart has been in this work.” As time 
went on a brother in Moline, Ill., founded 
a scholarship in the university as a 
memorial to the family name, and that is 
all that a grateful State, denomination or 


nation has done to recognize the work 
of this self-sacrificing man in behalf of 
the higher education. 

When the Revolutionary War swept 
over Charlestown and the citizens of that 
place were kept busy on a certain 17th of 
June and for many days after, the grave 
of the founder of Harvard College was 
buried, obliterated, beyond all hope of 
discovery. They wrote his name over the 
university and the greatest school in the 
country still stands as his memorial. 
There can be no question that our Pacific 
University is not outranked by any school, 
denominational or State, in this great 
Northwest; Dr. Atkinson founded it 
within three months after he first trod 
the soil of Oregon. 

If, when the brethren from the East 
are with us, they should ask, ‘‘ Who was 
Dr. Atkinson?” we are schooling our- 
selves to say “look around you; his life 
is woven into these schools and churches 
and colleges; his life was tenfold harder 
than a martyr’s death; he faced his trials 
with cheerfulness; with large opportuni- 
ties to accumulate a fortune, like his 
Master he was poor for our sakes.” 

Now that institution which he loved is 
in great need. If he could have gained a 
hearing twenty-five years ago—but men 
thought him visionary and felt that he 
was urging the claims of Oregon because 
it was his ground—but if he had been 
heeded the people of Oregon would them- 
selves have been able to rise to this 
emergency and Pacific University would 
have been the pride of the State as it is 
the pride of Congregationalism in the 
State. 

And so we claim him for Oregon and 
through Oregon for thenation. The work 
still presses; we are still unknown and 
misunderstood; but it is the duty of this 
generation in Oregon to rise, stand upon 
its feet and prove its worth by its manly 
struggle with giant obstacles. And when 
the story is known then shall it be revealed 
that Dr. Atkinson is the first fruits of an 
Oregon Congregational manhood of which 
our sister States may justly be proud. 





Some Suggestions for the Council 
BY REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D. 

A letter recently received from one of 
the strongest of the younger ministers of 
the Interior says that he has about lost 
interest in the National Council, that 
the memory of the meeting at Minneap- 
olis is so unsatisfactory, that most of the 
time was wasted in reports and useless 
discussions. The impression made upon 
my friend, who is recognized as a leader 
in Congregationalism, was exactly the 
same as that made upon my own mind. 
The meeting was half smothered beneath 
a burden of details which ought never to 
have come before that body. The coun- 
cil was of no special benefit to the city of 
Minneapolis, whereas it ought to have 
been an inspiration and an enduring bless- 
ing. One step forward was taken at that 
time. It was provided that at least one 
session of future meetings should be sa- 
cred against the invasions of business 
and be devoted to some worthy theme 
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which has relations to the kingdom of 
God at large. It is possible that other 
steps forward were taken at Syracuse. 
My absence as a member of the deputa- 
tion to Japan prevented my being at that 
meeting. 

Now, precisely because I differ from my 
friend in the Interior, and do believe that 
there is a distinct and great field for the 
National Council, that it ought to be a 
body whose influence should be felt, not 
only in Congregational churches, but in 
all the churches of Christ in our coun- 
try, I desire to make certain suggestions 
which seem to me of importance. They 
are as follows: 

First, at least two sessions of each day 
ought to be jealously reserved for the 
consideration of subjects and principles 
of vital importance to our churches and 
to the churches of the world. In other 
words, at at least two sessions of each day 
no business should be allowed. There are 
many things, of course, concerning which 
the officers desire advice, but that ought 
to be given in some way so as to preserve 
the object of the meetings. Few people 
would care to go to Portland, Ore., or 
half or a quarter of that distance, to de- 
bate some technicality about the Year- 
Book or consider some question of repre- 
sentation. 

Second, the plan which has been in 
general operation in the past, by which 
standing committees on various subjects 
have been appointed, like those on prison 
reform, divorce and so forth, should be 
abolished. The provisional committee 
should select the subjects which are of 
most importance and arrange for their 
proper presentation, and also be careful 
to preserve time enough for general dis- 
cussion. The subjects which I have men- 
tioned—prison reform and divorce—are 
selected at random because I happen to re- 
call them. My suggestion applies equally 
to all similar subjects. The fact is that 
often committees on subjects not press- 
ing for consideration at the time are ap- 
pointed, and then, when the reports have 
been prepared with care and labor, no 
adequate time has been given for their 
presentation. 

‘My third suggestion has already been 
adopted, but it needs far more em- 
phasis than it has yet received. The 
moderator of the council ought to be 
chosen, not because he represents one 
locality or another, not because he is a 
layman ora minister, nor because he is a 
good presiding officer, but rather because 
he is recognized as one fitted to give ut- 
terance to 4 message which the churches 
need. Our English brethren are far in 
advance of us in this respect. The ad- 
dress from the chair of the union in Eng- 
land is always looked forward to with 
eager interest, and usually it has an in- 
fluence throughout the land. Dr. Quint 
gave such an address and I suppose such 
an address is expected from Mr. Dingley 
at Portland, but the address from the 
chair has not yet received its proper em- 
phasis. It ought to be regarded as the 
most conspicuous single message of the 
council, As the council is at. present 
constituted, that is more difficult with us 
than in England, because we meet but 
once in three years, while the union 
meets twice each year. For myself I 


wish our council might meet more fre- 
quently, and that the address of the 
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moderator might be given its proper 
place as the chief utterance of the meet- 
ings. In the past the retiring moderator 
has not felt it to be a matter of impor- 
tance whether he should be at the coun- 
cil following the-one at which he pre- 
sided, but if he were elected for his abil- 
ity to voicesome truth which the churches 
needed to hear his presence to deliver his 
address would be regarded as even more 
important than his presiding during the 
sessions of the council. 

Fourth, it is currently reported that 
our benevolent societies are hesitating 
about being represented at the next coun- 
cil on the score of economy. That any of 
their officers regard such a course as 
really good economy I do not believe; 
that they are hesitating because of the 
ery for retrenchment which has been 
raised I have as little doubt. Now ina 
great measure I sympathize with the in- 
sistence that our benevolent work should 
be managed with the least expense con- 
sistent with its proper administration, 
but is this the place to begin to retrench ? 
Better even give up the anniversaries of 
the societies for one year if necessary 
than be absent from the only body in 
Congregationalism which represents all 
the churches. 

I have my doubts about the propriety 
of formal reports being presented to the 
council either by the societies or by the 
theological seminaries, for that implies 
that more or less of authority exists in 
the council. No such authority inheres 
in that body, and there should be no 
kind of recognition of it. The societies, 
however, are the organs of the churches, 
and they ought to be present at this 
meeting by their chief executive oflicers 
as delegates. I believe that all our con- 
tributing churches would hold that to be 
a short-sighted policy which would pre- 
vent their representation on the ground 
of economy. 

My final suggestion concerns the next 
meeting. Portland, Ore., is one of the 
most beautifully located cities on the 
American continent. Its mountain scen- 
ery is as fine as that from Zurich or Ge- 
neva. It is the key of the Northwest. 
The First Congregational Church, with 
which the council will meet, has had 
many difticulties, but seems now to have 
entered on a period of permanent pros- 
perity. Its pastor has succeeded admir- 
ably in uniting the people and binding 
them to him. The membership of the 
church is composed of many of the most 
influential residents of the city and the 
Pacific coast. The building in which the 
council will meet is a noble one and 
worthy of any Eastern city. The climate 
of Portland in the summer is not hot like 
that of our Eastern States or California, 
but comfortable like the climate of Eng- 
land. A summer in Oregon is a contin- 
ual delight. 

As one who has had opportunity of 
spending much time with the church 
in which the council will meet, who 
knows the people well, who has enjoyed 
their gracious and beautiful hospitality 
and who understands the relation of 
that church and city to the Northwest, 
I would plead for a large attendance 
at the council. Our representative men 
ought to be elected delegates, and to plan 
to be present. It is not long since the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
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Church met in the same city. Unfortu” 
nately, it was at a time when the Briggs 
case was prominent. There was of neces- 
sity more or less of controversy, and the 
spiritual influence was not what it would 
have been under other circumstances. 
There is no ,controversy among our 
churches. The council should be largely 
attended. Its meetings should be free 
from the discussion of petty details. 
Principles which illustrate the vitality 
and universality of the truths of the 
Christian revelation and their relation 
to the whole world of thought and action 
should be generously and thoroughly con- 
sidered. 

If the fellowship which binds us to. 
gether is amply and truly illustrated at 
Portland, if a fair proportion of our 
strongest men are present, if all delega- 
tions are full and all delegates earnest 
and prayerful, the result will be an im- 
petus to the cause of Christianity in 
the Northwest, as represented by our 
churches, such as it has never before re- 
ceived. Indeed, why should not many 
plan to attend the meetings who may not 
be chosen as delegates? There will be 
reduced rates on the railroads, the sum- 
mer in Oregon will be cool, the excur- 
sions along the Columbia and over Puget 
Sound, among the glorious mountains 
and through the magnificent forests of 
the coast, will make an ideal vacation. 
Neither Switzerland nor Norway surpass 
parts of our Northwest. When there are 
added the attractions of a meeting such 
as our council should be, it would seem 
as if there ought to be a great and in- 
spiring gathering of our Congregational 
tribes, even though the place of assembly 
is far from most of our homes. 


The Higher Criticism 


BY PROF, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS 
HOW DOES IT INTERPRET THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

There is only one legitimate way of 
interpreting a document, and that is in 
accordance with the original intention of 
the writer. The suits in the courts re- 
specting the intent of a testator illustrate 
the difficulties which may arise regarding 
the understanding of the most recent doc- 
uments. While questions with respect to 
the meaning of such documents often rest 
on legal technicalities, and have no exist- 
ence except in the wishes of heirs to break 
wills and in the subterfuges of attorneys 
who seek to win the cases for their clients, 
the matter of interpretation is not so sim- 
ple as it might seem. The significance of 
such a work as the second part of Goethe’s 
Faust is the theme of much speculation. 
But the difficulties which surround the 
interpretation of any ancient document, 
unless its intent is exceedingly plain, are 
incomparably greater than of a modern 
document. These difficulties arise from 
our ignorance of the historical situation, 
from our inability to understand the con- 
ditions of the ancient generation when 
the words which are the subject of our 
study were spoken. These difficulties are 
further much enhanced in the Old Testa- 
ment because the message was primarily 
addressed to an Oriental people, whose 
modes of life and thought are in many re- 
spects the reverse of ourown. It is true 
that there are many principles expressed 
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in a single pregnant paragraph or even 
sentence which are perfectly clear to the 
humblest and most unlettered reader. 
There are many narratives whose teach- 
ings lie on the surface. The Psalter, 
which especially deals with the spiritual 
struggles and triumphs of the ancient 
congregation, has been peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of the church in every age, 
and soits practical interpretation was not 
far to seek. At the same time a very 
large partof the Old Testament is a sealed 
book to the ordinary reader with refer- 
ence to the original intent of the writers. 

Now higher criticism has a very impor- 
tant bearing on the iuterpretation of the 
Old Testament as a whole. It may be 
thought that divine illumination is all 
that is needed. Divine illumination does 
enable every humble, obedient, hungering 
child of God to apprehend the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of salvation and Christian 
experience. But divine illumjnation and 
spiritual discernment do not afford in- 
formation which can only be secured by 
the study of Hebrew and the cognate lan- 
guages. 

The relation of higher criticism to in- 
terpretation may be grouped under two 
heads: (1) its presuppositions; (2) its 
helps. The presuppositions of higher 
criticism regarding the Old Testament 
are: (1) that in its form it is literature; 
(2) that this literature is subject to the 
same rules of speech and canons of crit- 
icism as any other literature. 

1. The principle that the Old Testa- 
ment must be considered as literature is 
of the utmost importance and cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. When we lay 
down this principle we do not any more 
exclude its character as the medium of a 
divine revelation than when we say of 
Jesus Christ he was very man we thereby 
exclude his deity. The tendency of the 
church has been to consider the Old Tes- 
tament as the very language of God 
rather than that of men, and, with an 
ideal of what divine language ought to 
be, the church has sought to find that 
ideal expressed in the Old Testament by 
forced and unnatural interpretations. 
This view of the Old Testament as purely 
the Word of God, without reference to its 
character as literature, has been respon- 
sible for the misinterpretation of it down 
to the Reformation and too often since 
that time. Now the literary method is 
the very reverse of that which lays vio- 
lence upon Scripture, which seeks to 
give it a New Testament interpretation, 
or a certain theological significance in 
connection with any given creed or the- 
ory of history. 

2. It follows, then, that Old Testament 
literature is subject to the same rules of 
speech and canons of criticism as any 
other literature. Hence there is to be 
the utmost freedom in interpretation, so 
far as the truth is subserved. The object 
of inquiry is simply, What did the speaker 
or writer mean, how did his hearers or 
readers first understand him? The first 
prerequisite in the interpretation of such 
ancient literature is as exact a knowl- 
edge as possible of the history of the 
times when each portion of Scripture 
was produced. One of the first contribu- 
tions which higher criticism makes to in- 
terpretation is in the rearrangement of 
the documents. Such rearrangement is 
absolutely necessary, as we have seen, 
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for the proper interpretation of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. It can be proved that 
every chapter in Isaiah or Jeremiah has 
an historical setting—that is, there was 
just as much of an historical occasion for 
it as in the address of Webster at the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the Bunker 
Hill Monument, or in the speech of Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg. Hence the first con- 
dition of a correct interpretation is to 
determine the time and thecircumstances 
under which each oracle was announced. 
Thus we may have in the first chapter of 
Isaiah one of his latest oracles in con- 
nection with the invasion of Sennacherib 
(701 B. C.), and we certainly have in the 
sixth chapter his inaugural address from 
the year 740 B.C. But the same princi- 
ple is equally important in the Penta- 
teuch and historical books. We must 
learn to distinguish between an antique 
record which an editor, like the Deuter- 
onomist, has incorporated in Samuel and 
Kings, and his use and interpretation of 
it, or the sources of the chronicler and 
the use and interpretation which he 
makes of them. 

Higher criticism, by sorting out the 
documents which belong together and by 
separating them from the interpretation 
which editors, like the Deuteronomist, 
the priestly writer or the chronicler, have 
put upon them, enables us to get a very 
different view of the divine revelation 
and of the various institutions of wor- 
ship. Multitudes of enigmas are re- 
moved when we see the ancient Israelites 
in their natural environment and when 
we learn, from the study of kindred 
Semiticinstitutions, thatcircumcision, the 
sacrificial system, the sacred times and 
festivals, etc., were not primarily matters 
of revelation, but of divine adaptations 
of institutions already existing, as the 
heart’s natural medium for consecration 
to God and of intercourse with him. 

The new method of interpretation, 
which is historical, is rendered perfectly 
free by the presuppositions of the higher 
criticism. There is no part of the Old 
Testament on which it does not shed 
new light. It shows that prophecy was 
something far more than actual history 
foretold; it was, in fact, an education for 
future history. Messianic prophecy is 
not a revelation of the person of Jesus 
Christ, as set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, to an age who could not under- 
stand it, but rather of a Messianic ideal, 
which was the nearest approach that a 
given age could receive as to the charac- 
ter and work of the coming One. But 
the highest flight of the Old Testament 
prophet, under divine inspiration, won- 
derful as it was, must still fall far short 
of the God-man who was to come. Inter- 
pretation, then, released from all fears 
and all theological presuppositions, un- 
folds a wonderful picture of a progressive 
revelation in the Old Testament, from 
very low and imperfect ideas of duties to 
God and man up to the sublime concep- 
tions which we find in what has some- 
times been called the fourth gospel of the 
Old Testament, the second part of Isaiah. 

The helps which higher criticism affords 
to interpretation are very great. It is a 
well-known fact that our missionaries, in 
dealing with languages that have no liter- 
ature, first reduce them to writing and 
then prepare grammars and lexicons. 
Now while the Hebrew language doubt- 
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less had the beginnings of a literature in 
the time of Moses, it had no grammar 
and no lexicon for more than two millen- 
niums. This was a most serious draw- 
back to interpretation. Let any one ex- 
amine Reuchlin’s Grammar, or Sebastian 
Munster’s translation of David Kimchi, 
and then turn to the masterly treatise of 
Ewald, or the last edition of Gesenius, or 
such a work as that of Driver on the 
Hebrew Tenses, and he will see what an 
infinite advance has been made even in 
the last fifty years. The study of such 
grammars discloses a beauty and power 
of expression in Hebrew not apprehended 
by the theological world before. The 
principles of Driver’s Hebrew Tenses ap- 
plied by the interpreter to the Old Testa- 
ment give him anew book. New pictures 
arise before the interpreter as he recog- 
nizes these principles. If he turns to that 
pastoral scene of remarkable beauty where 
Jacob and Rachel meet for the first time 
at the well [Gen. 29], the grammatical 
form of the imperfect expresses what 
the shepherds were wont to do in water- 
ing the flocks; or if he turns to the ac- 
count of David’s flight from Absalom 
{2 Sam. 15: 30-82], he learns that he went 
up by the ascent of Olivet, where he 
was wont to worship, and where later 
his greater Son was wont to go for devo- 
tion [Luke 22: 39]; or if he turns to Isaiah’s 
vision [6], he sees with him the smoke grad- 
ually filling the temple. New beauties 
meet him at every step of his interpreta- 
tion through a knowledge of Hebrew 
grammar furnished him by the labors of 
higher critics. 

Again, let him turn from the lexicon of 
David Kimchi to the last edition of Gese- 
nius’s famous lexicon, and he will see 
what modern learning has done for the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. 
There are many words which occur only 
once in the Old Testament. There was 
no other literature to which the interpret- 
ers in the ancient cburch could refer. 
There were only three Hebrew scholars 
in the Roman Church prior to the Refor- 
mation who deserve mention, Origen, 
Jerome and Nicholas De Lyra. Really 
Origen, from the standpoint of Hebrew 
scholarship, stands on a low plane. We 
see, then, there were only three interpret- 
ers in fifteen hundred years who could 
use the Hebrew language, and but one of 
these had a Hebrew lexicon. Itis evident 
that interpretation was attended with the 
most serious difficulties, when the church 
fathers must depend entirely on such an 
imperfect translation as that of the Sep- 
tuagint for their study of the Bible. But 
the lack in lexicons, because ancient He- 
brew literature is limited to the Old Tes- 
tament, is now made up through the study 
of such a language as Arabic, which stands 
in something the same relation to Hebrew, 
through the image that it gives of a more 
ancient Semitic language, that Sanskrit 
does to Greek and Latin. Besides, the 
study of Aramaic, Assyrian and other 
Semitic languages has greatly helped in 
the understanding of rare words as well 
as those that are more common. 

Not less important are the geograph- 
ical and antiquarian researches which 
have abounded during the last fifty years, 
and which have been productive of such 
wonderful results. While the higher 
critic at times may seem to occupy an 
antagonistic position with reference to 
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some of these researches, or rather to 
some of the extravagant results claimed, 
he constantly makes use of them, and 
every real discovery is essential to the 
higher critic. When we pass in review 
the explorations in Assyria, Egypt and 
Palestine, and the discoveries made, we 
see that they are of the utmost, impor- 
tance to the interpreter. The discovery 
of accounts on the clay tablets of Baby- 
lonian literature parallel with those or 
the first chapters in Genesis is epoch-mak- 
ing. Hardly less so is the discovery of 
the Moabite Stone and the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets. Itis true that these discoveries 
are often misused in claiming that they 
establish the accuracy of the traditional 
interpretation of the Old Testament in 
every detail. They are far from doing 
this, but they shed a flood of light on the 
Old Testament when viewed from the 
standpoint of higher criticism. There is 
not a single portion of the Old Testament 
which does not gain infinitely in interest 
when interpreted with freedom, accord- 
ing to the principles and with the helps 
which higher criticism commands. We 
see the clearest evidences of a progressive 
revelation, not as the result of natural- 
ism, but of supernaturalism, working 
through human institutions and a human 
language, in preparation for Him who is 
the goal of Old Testament law, prophecy, 
poetry and history, whom the Old Testa- 
ment writers saw, though dimly, through 
existing persons, ideals and institutions, 
and for whom, under divine guidance, 
they were preparing the way. 





Current History Notes 


Capt. A. H. Mahan says that the victory of 
the American fleet at Manila is the greatest 
victory on record in the history of naval war- 
fare. 

The queen regent of Spain begs the Roman 
pontiff to bless the Spanish arms and he, real- 
izing that discretion is the better part of 
churehly ardor, refrains. 

The resignation of the Earl of Aberdeen as 
governor-general of Canada has been accepted 
by the queen. He will leave Canada in the 
autumn, respected by all and beloved by 
many Canadians. 

The recent French elections indicate that 
the revelations of the Dreyfus scandal have 
not impaired the strength of the present min- 
istry, or aided those who for various reasons 
are plotting against the republic. 

Manufacturers of intoxicating liquor which 
they claim is pure, in league with Boston 
police officials, have just raided thirty promi- 
nent saloons and seized specimens of spurious 
liquors. Many arrests are expected. 

The percentage of rejections among recruits 
is said to be three times as great as in 1861. 
It is due to higher standards, and to the rayv- 
ages made by the cigarette and the bicycle, 
each of which, unless used in moderation, 
affects the heart. 

Bishop Perry, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of the diocese of Iowa, died last week at his 
home in Dubuque. As an editor, historian 
and confirmed ritualist he has served his 
church loyally. He was a bitter opponent of 
Phillips Brooks’s elevation to the bishopric. 

Russia and Japan mutually agree to refrain 
from all direct interference in the internal 
affairs of Korea. In case Korea appeals for 
aid to either power, each agrees not to act 
until an agreement with the other power has 
been arranged. Russia also agrees not to 
hinder Japanese commercial development in 
Korea. z 

There are a number of second-rate sons of 
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first-rate men lying around the country for 
whom the Administration foolishly is trying 
to provide a living by giving them appoint- 
ments in the army. Ex-President Harrison 
must be exempted from the criticism that he 
is party to the jobbery, for he worked against 
his son’s appointment. 

The Springfield Republican suggests that if 
the Republican party decides upon a perpet- 
ual occupation of the Philippines it will be 
opportune for the Democratic party to appeal 
to the conservative men of the country on the 
platform, ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine and half an 
earthis enough.’’ That would be both shrewd 
and high politics. A campaign waged around 
an issue as great and vital as that would be 
educational indeed. 

Whatever the United States may or may not 
do about the permanent political control of 
the Philippines, she should at least see to 
it that religious liberty is given to the in- 
habitants of the entire Spanish archipelago. 
American Protestant missionary boards have 
sad memories of the Spanish bigotry and de- 
votion to Catholicism on these islands. Of 
course if we retain them religious as well as 
political liberty will obtain, and so it would if 


Great Britain were to purchase them from us. , 


Germany also would decree toleration. 


The annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society last week was as hopeful a gathering 
as could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Now that war is on its members 
are determined to do all that they can to re- 
duce the evils that accompany war to a mini- 
mum. They believe that ‘‘the movement has 
grown too strong and is too deeply rooted in 
the love, the intelligence and the better in- 
stincts of a growing body of people through- 
out the world to suffer any permanent impair- 
ment.”” Rev. Dr. William E. Barton was 
elected to the board of directors. 

One of Gen. O. O. Howard’s loyal admirers 
is out with an open letter to Senator Hoar 
urging that the Administration utilize his ex- 
perience and ability by making him one of 
its advisers in this time of need. He states 
that General Howard recently refused offers 
of a large salary from the New York Journal 
if he would join its staff of war contributors. 
This shows that General Howard has more 
self-respect than some other famous men, who 
condemn the Journal in private and write for 
it in public. It cannot be said that General 
Howard’s champion’s advocacy improves the 
chances of his receiving the honorable posi- 
tion. 


The Protestant Episcopal Diocesan Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts indulged in a war of 
words over the war last week, Rev. Edward 
Abbott leading the ‘‘peace party.’’ Resolu- 
tions recognizing the war as a righteous one 
in its origin were finally passed, and the wish 
expressed that 
in the providence of God there shall come out 
of the evils of the present such closer frater- 
nity between the United States and England 
as shall enable these two nations, already 
united by such bonds of history, kinship, lan- 
guage and religion, to join together in still 
more effective service for the promotion of 
the greater glory of God and the betterment 
of man. 


Judging from the correspondence between 
President McKinley, Secretary Long and 
former Assistant-Secretary of the Navy Roose- 
velt, the latter while in the Navy Department 
has given fresh proof of his marvelous energy 
and clever versatility and at the same time 
won the respect and affectionate regard of 
his superiors and subordinates. Take him 
all in all, Mr. Roosevelt is about as interesting 
and virile an American statesman, adminis- 
trator and man of letters as the country can 
show, and if he does not fall by a Spanish 
bullet or die of yellow fever, or suffer some 
other untoward catastrophe, he is likely some 
day to become a formidable candidate for the 
highest honors which the people can bestow. 


In rejoicing over the fraternization of North 
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and South just now, it will not do to overlook 
the evils that exist in the South. It makes 
one’s blood boil with wrath to read of the 
insults that the Negro regiments of the regu- 
lar army have suffered since they left the 
West and started southward. Crowded into 
‘*Jim Crow” cars, arrested by officious Key 
West policemen on trumped-up charges, looked 
upon with contempt by whites too cowardly 
to be soldiers even in a war of self-defense, 
they bide their time, sure that their officers 
and the nation at large will note their bravery 
if they ever go into action in Cuba. If afew 
regiments of Southern volunteers could only 
be forced into action along with regiments of 
black regulars, they would be wiser and sad- 
der men when they emerged from the fray. 


The House of Representatives last week 
voted in favor of an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, altering the method of elect- 
ing United States senators, and changing it 
from a legislative to a popular electorate. 
That only eleven votes in favor of the present 
method should have been cast in a total vote 
of more than 200 members indicates how thor- 
oughly weary the people are of the deals, 
deadlocks and duplicity which now character- 
ize election of senators by legislators who 
almost invariably vote as partisans, not as 

atriots. Of course the Senate will not favor 
such an amendment, conservative honest men 
opposing it because it is so radical an innova- 
tion, and selfish plutocrats and bosses oppos- 
ing it because it threatens their tenure. Some 
day we may have a fight against our ‘‘ house 
of lords”’ similar to the one the British Lib- 
erals and Radicals have waged so long. 


“To the world and things of the world he 
{Mr. Gladstone] is already dead,” says Sir 
Wemyss Reid, in The Speaker. ‘ But his 
mind is stayed now as ever upon the religious 
truths to which he has clung so strenuously 
throughout his life.’ Canon Scott Holland 
reports that the dying statesman rehearses to 
God over and over again every day the “* hymn 
of austere and splendid devotion’? which 
Cardinal Newman embodied in his Dream of 
Gerontius. To a recent letter of sympathy 
from the governing body of Oxford Univer- 
sity Mr. Gladstone ordered the reply sent: 
“There is no expression of Christian sympa- 
thy that I value more than that of the ancient 
University of Oxford, the God-fearing and 
God-sustaining University of Oxford. I served 
her, perhaps mistakenly, but to the best of my 
ability. My most earnest prayers are hers to 
the uttermost and to the last.’”” John Morley 
and Lord Rosebery paid what they expect 
will be their last visit to Mr. Gladstone last 
week, and all the world now awaits the sad 
news from Hawarden. 


We in this country who are just beginning 


‘to’ realize the possibilities of the inheritance 


tax as a means for producing revenue may 
well be astounded (and instructed as well) at 
the recent statement of the Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer that the total yield of death 
duties to the imperial and local treasuries last 
year was £15,328,000, an increase of £1,400,000 
more than had been estimated. Most of the 
increase came from what is technically de- 
described as ‘“‘estate duty.””’ The chancellor 
seemed to derive peculiar pleasure in stating 
that nine estates which paid duty were those 
of millionaires, valued in all at £15,750,000, the 
duty paid by seven of them making more than 
half of the total amount given to the relief of 
local taxation. Two of the millionaires were 
foreigners, and the chancellor acknowledged 
that they had returned to the state ‘‘an ade- 
quate amount for the protection and recreation 
which they had enjoyed in the country.” ‘‘ No 
act of modern times was more bitterly assailed 
and denounced. ... No statute of modern 
times has been more completely justified by 
its success,” says the Speaker. To some such 
form of taxation we are rapidly coming in 
this country, the recent Federal Supreme 
Court decision guaranteeing its constitution- 
ality, and the exigencies of the war making it 
necessary. 
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THE HOME 
“Crying Abba, Father” 


Abba, in thine eternal years 
Bethink thee of our fleeting day; 
We are but clay; 
Bear with our foolish joys, our foolish tears, 
And all the willfulness with which we 
pray! 


I have a little maid who, when she leaves 

Her father and her father’s‘threshold, grieves, 
But being gone, and life all holiday, 

Forgets my love and me straightway ; 

Yet, when I write, 

Kisses my letters, dancing with delight, 

Cries, ‘‘ Dearest father! ” and in all her glee 
For one brief live-long hour remembers me. 
Shall I in anger punish or reprove ? 

Nay, this is natural; she cannot guess 

How one forgotten feels forgetfulness ; 

And I am glad thinking of her glad face, 

And send her little tokens of my love. 

And thou—would’st thou be wroth in such a case? 


And erying Abba, I am fain 
To think no human father’s heart 
Can be so tender as thou art, 

So quick to feel our love, to feel our pain. 


When she is froward, querulous or wild, 

Thou knowest, Abba, how in each offense 

{ stint not patience lest I wrong the child, 
Mistaking for revolt defect of sense, 

For willfulness mere sprightliness of mind; 

Thou know’st how often, seeing, [ am blind; 
How when I turn her face against the wall 

And leave her in disgrace, 

And will not look at her or speak at all, 

| long to speak and long to see her face ; 

And how, when twice, for something grievous done, 
i could but smite, and though I lightly smote, 

| felt my heart rise strangling in my throat; 

And when she wept I kissed the poor red hands. 


All these things, Father, a father understands; 
And am not I thy son? 


Abba, in thine eternal years 
Bethink thee of our fleeting day; 
From all the rapture of our eyes and ears 
How shall we tear ourselves away? 
At night my little one says nay, 
With prayers implores, entreats with tears 
For ten more flying minutes’ play; 
How shall we tear ourselves away? 
Yet call, and I’ll surrender 
The flower of soul and sense, 
Life’s passion and its splendor, 
In quick obedience. 


if not without the blameless human tears 
By eyes which slowly glaze and darken shed, 
Yet without questionings or fears 
For those I leave behind when I am dead. 
Thou, Abba, know’st how dear 
My little child’s poor playthings are to her; 
What love and joy ; 
She has in every dariing doll and precious toy; 
Yet when she stands between my knees 
To kiss good-night, she does not sob in sorrow, 
*O, father, do not break or injure these!” 
She knows that I shall fondly lay them by 
For happiness tomorrow ; 
So leaves them trustfully. And shall not I? 

— William Canton, in W. V. Her Book. 





é With the modern en- 
Don’t Force Nature . 
Study thusiasm over outdoor 
life there is some dan- 
ger that children will consider the learn- 
ing about plants and birds and insects 
ouly another task, when they already had 
too many. Boys and girls love nature in 
the sense of liking to be outdoors, to 
roam in the fields, to climb the hills or 
wander along the brooks and ponds. If 
they have the opportunity, they will pick 
up many facts from their own observa- 
tions and many more if they have intelli- 
gent companionship. But if they are sat- 
istied with this and resent anything that 
seems like study, not caring to know the 
names of birds or plants, let us be pa- 
tient and remember that so eminent a 
naturalist as Mr. John Burroughs says 
that the love of nature must come from 
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within, and there is no use in trying to 
stick it on the outside. Children are ac- 
tive and restless. Few of them have the 
patience necessary for painstaking out- 
door study. But if they have the love of 
nature there will surely come a time 
when they will want to know all about 
the outdoor life which hitherto they have 
been content simply to enjoy; and, hap- 
pily, one of the compensations of mature 
life is its peculiar fitness for researches 
in natural history. 





National Congress of Mothers 


Visitors to the Mothers’ Congress re- 
cently held in Washington, a report of 
which appears elsewhere this week, heard 
all sorts of comments and criticisms. 
Enthusiasm and hopeful predictions for 
this movement were plentiful. There are 
many who see in the earnest and open- 
minded attitude of its members, in this 
coming together of mothers and teachers 
for conference on matters relating to the 
child and the home promise of a higher, 
healthier and therefore happier life for 
coming generations. There are not lack- 
ing, however, those who shake their heads 
in doubt over the practical usefulness of 
the new organization. Its most severe 
critic, as Mrs. Birney, the president, rec- 
ognized in her opening address, is the 
woman who prides herself on being “do- 
mestic,’’ and who declares she is perfectly 
able to bring up her children without help 
from outside. She claims that to attend 
a mothers’ club or a mothers’ congress a 
woman must necessarily neglect her chil- 
dren. Yet she does not consider in the 
same light the time spent in providing 
for their physical needs—marketing, shop- 
ping, sewing. However, we cannot ex- 
pect this conservative critic to be consist- 
ent. Complacently contented with her 
own narrow views of life, she neither seeks 
nor wants enlightenment, nor does it oc- 
cur to her that her experience might en- 
able her to help other mothers. 

Yet these are the very women for whom 
the Congress of Mothers was formed and 
whom it desires to reach. It must depend 
for its success on the domestic women, 
not the society women or the women in 
public life. It must open their eyes to pro- 
gressive educational methods. It must 
enlist their interest in the inexperienced 
and ignorant young mothers who need 
their aid. It must persuade them that in 
organization is strength, and that there 
is an inspiration gained by coming into 
touch with persons of like duties and 
purpose of which workers in other fields 
have not been slow to take advantage. 
Why should not mothers have special 
conferences as well as teachers ? 

We need not defend further the theory 
for which the National Congress of Moth- 
ers stands. It is as yet too new an or- 
ganization to determine its actual power 
in the community. Certainly the scores 
and even hundreds of mothers’ clubs 
which have been founded since the move- 
ment was set on foot testify to the prac- 
tical work and steady growth of the idea 
which lies back of the large public con- 
ventions and give them significance. It 
is noticeable that the leaders of the move- 
ment are not women who have figured 
prominently in public life, or have been 
in the habit of exploiting pet isms and 
theories from the platform. They are 
pre-eminently women whose life is cen- 
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tered in the home. With such a constit- 
uency, with a new constitution and more 
businesslike organization, with so earnest 
and womanly a president as Mrs. T. W. 
Birney, we may expect much from the 
National Congress of Mothers as it en- 
ters upon its second year of existence. 





A Child’s Pride 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


One thing which childhood possesses in 
an exaggerated degree is a certain proud 
sensitiveness, half ignorance, half vanity, 
a wound to which is so impressed upon 
the memory that many a grown person 
can today recall the suffering endured as 
a child—a suffering entirely out of pro- 
portion to its cause. 

The world is new to a child and he is 
new to himself. In his own eyes he is of 
the first importance, and this idea and 
the selfishness of which it is the germ are 
but natural results of the process of ad- 
justment through which his mind is go- 
ing. He is learning himself, his thoughts, 
his desires, his actions, and learning them 
not the less really because he is uncon- 
scious of the fact that such a process is 
taking place. He could not formulate 
any of this in words, and his elders are 
all too likely to overlook it and to inflict 
upon him at this time punishments which 
all his life he remembers with bitterness, 
and which fail of attaining their purpose. 

An elderly woman the other day re- 
counted a little incident in her own life 
which bears out this statement. When 
she was a child of five she had gone to 
school, and there had heard the children 
talking of a party soon to be given by 
one of their number. All at once a greut 
desire possessed her to have such a party 
herself. For two days she went over and 
over the idea in her own mind, arguing 
that her mother was just as nice as Julie’s 
mother; her mother would want her little 
girl to have just as good a time as Julie 
did; her mother would be glad to have 
her have a party. 

Therefore, without thinking to consult 
the mother whose constant love and kind- 
ness had provided the basis fot her argu- 
ment, she one day invited all the children 
of the school to come at a certain time to 
her party, adding that mother would be 
very glad to have them. ‘The day arrived 
and so did the children, all arrayed in 
fresh frocks and ribbons, greatly to the 
consternation of the elders of the family. 
Then came the crucial moment. The 
mother drew the frightened little hostess 
aside and severely rebuked her, telling 
her that, as a punishment, she must go 
herself to her guests and tell them that 
they must go home, as they had been 
invited by a naughty little girl who never 
asked permission to have a party. The 
narrator’s eyes grew bright as she went 
on to say that never would she forget the 
pang of pain and disappointment as she 
thought, ‘‘My mother doesn’t love me as 
much as Julie’s mother loves her little 
girl,”’ or the keen sting of mortification 
as she stood before the children and stum- 
bled through her pitiful little explanation, 
made more lastingly bitter by the jeers 
of the disappointed boys and girls, who 
taunted her for weeks afterward. 

That was a punishment that failed ab- 
solutely of its end. The child and the 
mother were nowhere on common ground; 
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as Mr. Patterson Du Bois, the author of 
Beckonings from Little Hands, would 
say, there was no “point of contact,” and 
he holds that all education must begin 
there. 

Suppose that mother had come to the 
child’s aid, had welcomed the guests, had 
provided something for their happiness, 
do you not think that in the quiet, serious 
talk afterward that little girl could have 
been made to understand just how and 
why she had done wrong ? 

The point is that the child did not mean 
to do wrong; she struck out a line of con- 
duct in which she felt she could thoroughly 
justify herself, and she was punished as if 
she had done it all deliberately and with 
the intention of making her mother as 
much trouble as possible. I am not ques- 
tioning the necessity of the punishment, 
but the wisdom shown in its choice. Chil- 
dren’s troubles look very small to grown-up 
eyes, but while they last they are keen, 
and some of the most poignant come 
through hurt pride. It is a cruelty, since 
childhood is so sensitive, to make children 
wear unusual clothes or to allow them in 
any way to be singled out for the ridicule 
of their companions. I knew a child who 
spent, so she says today, the unhappiest 
year of her life because she had to wear a 
yellow hood. There was no need of it, 
but her mother wished to cure her of her 
“whims,” one of which was a dislike of 
that hood, and so the pathetic little figure 
came home alone through the back lane 
all winter long, and caught cold after cold 
from snatching off the detested garment 
before she reached the schoolhouse and 
racing bareheaded through the street. 
Not one thing was gained by making the 
child so unhappy. She was not naturally 
disobedient or especially willful, and all 
that was accomplished was that there was 
left in the memory of a woman a sensitive 
spot that will never heal. 

No child is independent enough to be 
indifferent to being made disagreeably 
conspicuous; no one can afford to make 
a sensitive child the subject of ridicule, 
or to pave the way for others to do so. 
The child, between the ages of seven and 
fourteen or perhaps sixteen, is struggling 
to get the “I” properly adjusted. He 
must get hold of himself, learn self-poise, 
self-command in some measure in those 
years, and because he feels the struggle 
he is abnormally sensitive, vain and con- 
scious. Anything that tends to make him 
more so is bad for him; any punishment 
that does not deal wisely with this dispo- 
sition is certainly going to be harmful in 
the end. People talk a good deal about 
children’s rights, but they forget that one 
of these is to be properly and carefully 
and sympathetically treated, and, if pos. 
sible, to be understood. 





The Last of the Veteran War 


Horses 
BY REV. JAMES L. HILL, vb. dD. 


He was to have attended the G. A. R. 
encampment at Cincinnati this autumn. 
Last year he was with the veterans at 
Buffalo, but, on account of his feeble con- 
dition, Sergeant B. F. Crawford of north- 
east Pennsylvania, to whom he was as- 
signed after a battle, who took him home 
at the close of the war and who always 
traveled in the same car with him, was 
afraid to put him on the float which he 
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has occupied in successive great parades 
since he grew too old to march. Thou- 
sands, however, came to see him, and 
hundreds of thousands of Union soldiers 
will hear with regret of his death. 

Old Ned was the last survivor of the 
horses in the cavalry service of the Civil 
War. The soldiers who captured him, 
at the time of Jubal Early’s raid on 
Washington, when a rebel was shot from 
his back, could never conceal their en- 
thusiasm at his appearance. He was 
forty-three years old. Since April 28 he 
had been too weak to rise, and the night 
of May 3he died. His romantic history, 
which The Co»gregationalist published, 
with a picture of him, was widely copied. 


Not Yet 


My boy Bert with the dancing eyes, 
Flushed and eager, goes from play 
Half a dozen times a day 

Straight to where a red book lies 
On the lowest library shelf, 

Finds the page, all by himself, 
Where a lion is portrayed 
Springing toward a shrieking maid. 
Long he looks at this attraction, 
Then remarks with satisfaction, 
Flinging back his curls of jet, 
“The lion hasn’t got her yet! ”’ 





That was years and years ago. 
Still the trembling little maid 
In the red book is portrayed 
Facing her terrific foe, 
And my boy with dancing eyes 
Views them now without surprise. 
When my heart is full of fear, 
Fancying there is trouble near, 
And I dread what is to be, 
Then he breaks out, laughingly, 
** Auntie, don’t you fuss and fret, 
The lion hasn’t got you yet! ”’ 

— Wide Awake. 





The Side Next the Sun 


BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER 


In spite of all that pessimists may say 
to the contrary, there are more agreea- 
ble than disagreeable occurrences in the 
world. It is sometimes hard to appreci- 
ate this fact on account of a habit of 
mind which some of us have formed of 
looking long and morosely at the shades 
in the picture of life, and merely glancing 
ai the light spots or taking them as a 
matter of course. 

On some days the shadows seem very 
heavy and we resent the intimation that 
there are anything but shadows before 
us. The cook has given warning, the 
baby has cried all night with colic, and 
the mail which the postman leaves at our 
door consists of bills interspersed, per- 
haps, with one or two returned manu- 
scripts. All this is not conducive to the 
development of the ‘‘merry heart” whose 
possessor the.royal preacher declares will 
have “a continual feast.’’ The feast is 
very far from our thoughts and our spirit- 
ual food seems to be ashes moistened with 
tears. The ashes are gritty and set the 
teeth on edge and the tears are salt and 
nauseous. 

When we are in a despondent mood we 
do not appreciate the fact that we could 
see many rays of sunshine where now we 
see but clouds were our habit of mind dif- 
ferent, for two-thirds of the morbid un- 
happiness that we experience is because 
we have not properly trained our minds. 

The physician who is a specialist sees 
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first in a patient brought to him any indi- 
cations that may exist of the disease that 
he bas made his particular study. If he 
be an oculist he instinctively looks at the 
eyes of the subject before him; if he has 
made pulmonary affections his study he 
notes the labored and quickened breath- 
ing; and if he is a specialist in nervous 
disorders he sees immediately the twitch 
of the muscles, the restless glance, the 
uneasy manner. All this he observes and 
mentally notes before he can tell yon if 
his patient is short or tall, dark or fair, 
plain or handsome. What many of us 
need is to make a specialty of the pleas- 
ant things that life offers on every hand. 
As soou as an unexpected circumstance 
occurs let us try to see the advantages 
that are to accrue from it, looking for 
them as the specialist looks for the symp- 
toms in a ‘‘case.”’ 

One of the happiest women I ever met 
was a New Englander, who had been 
blessed with a persistently optimistic 
father. Her mother died when the little 
daughter was very young and the father 
gave the remainder of his life to the care 
and training of his only child. From her 
babyhood he would not allow her to com- 
plain. If it rained when she wanted to 
go out he would make her forget her dis- 
appointment by explaining how much 
good the rain was doing, and so vividly 
would he picture the benefits to be de- 
rived from that particular shower that 
the little one would finally look upon it 
as a blessing far outweighing her momen- 
tary disappointment. 

When the girl was old enough to appre- 
ciate and enjoy European travel she was 
taken abroad and there the same trainiug 
was continued. Ina picture gallery her 
father would say, “Show me the most 
beautiful points in this painting.” After 
meeting a stranger he would ask |} is 
daughter, ‘‘ Did you notice what fine eyes 
that man had?” or, “That fellow has a 
finely-shaped head.” His daughter told 
me that she had never heard him call at- 
tention to an unlovely feature or to an 
unpleasant characteristic in friend, ac- 
quaintance or stranger. To see beauty in 
everything became the aim of his life. 
So deeply was this habit of looking for 
good implanted in his nature that his 
child doubted if, in the latter years of his 
life, he ever saw anything unpleasant. If 
he did discern shadow it was only as it 
made the sunshine fairer. 

One day, when he was an old man, he 
and his daughter, then a gray-haired 
woinan, were walking through a street 
in Florence, when suddenly they came 
face to face with a cripple so horribly 
deformed that the woman shuddered as 
she passed him. Truly, she thought, that 
was the most loathsome and repellent 
creature she had ever seen! He had not 
a redeeming feature in his misshapen 
face, and his twisted body was a travesty 
on the human form. She wondered what 
her optimistic father thought of him. She 
would try and find out. 

‘*O father!” she shuddered, ‘‘ wasn’t he 
awful. Nobody could see anything but 
horrible disfigurement there. Even you 
must admit that.” 

“Because, dear,” came the prompt re- 
ply, ‘“‘we cannot see his soul. Only God 
and the angels candothat. His soul must 
be very beautiful to compensate to him. 
for the ills of the flesh.’’ 
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Few of us may be able to attain to such 
sanctified optimism as this, but surely we 
may train ourselves to watch for the good 
our Heavenly Father sends into our lives 
and into the lives of those with whom we 
are thrown in contact. 





Social Opportunities for Serv- 


ants 
BY SALLY CAMPBELL 


She is a very capable and dainty house- 
keeper, is young Mrs. Morris Llewellyn. 
She and I were talking of matters domes- 
tic the other day and presently we came 
to the subject of the tidy, smiling maid 
who has been opening her door to me for 
all these months past. 

“T have my own theories about serv- 
ants,” she said. ‘They are a good deal 
different from many persons’, but being 
mine I have nothing else to go by. My 
idea is that [ am ‘the lady of the house,’ 
and that my duty in life is to make that 
house @ home for everybody under its 
roof, a happy and safe home, for Betty as 
well as for each of the others. I told her 
this at the beginning. I said, ‘Betty, we 
are going to live together a long time, 
maybe, I hope so. And I wish you to 
consider this your home, and to feel com. 
fortable and contented here. You will 
have your rights and interests, and I shall 
have mine, and we must try to regard 
each other's.’ ”’ 

‘What did she say?” I inquired, with 
interest. 

‘She said ‘ Yes’m,’ and she smiled upon 
ne all the varieties of smile known to the 
old country. And I proceeded to say to 
her: ‘You are young and you need amuse- 
ment. You have your friends and you 
will like to be with them when your work 
is done. Invite them to come here to see 
you and now and again ask them to take 
a meal with you.’”’ 

“Men?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed. Betty has a number of 
beaux. They are all respectable men. I 
know them. They stay until ten o’clock 
or a little later. And whenever I have 
any errand to the kitchen I go in where 
theyare. Betty doesn’t mind it any more 
than I should mind having her or you 
come into my parlor where my own guests 
were. 

‘“Why, my dear,” continued Mrs. Morris 
Llewellyn, with a great seriousness in 
her blue eyes, “if I had the responsibility 
of a young girl in my house, week after 
week, whose only chance of fun was out 
on the streets, or off somewhere I didn’t 
know where, I could not sieep at night. I 
should be afraid. For my peace of mind 
1 must know what Betty’s pleasures are. 
and sympathize in them, and be able to 
counsel her when she needs it.” 

“Some housekeepers,” said I, “think 
that their maids ought not to aspire to 
pleasures. Especially anything like a 
man is abomination in a well-regulated 
kitchen. And well-regulated cooks and 
chamber-maids should never have the 
thought of one in their minds.” 

‘“*Nonsense!”’ cried Mrs. Morris Llewel- 
lyn. ‘*Any woman knows what nonsense 
that is, if she would stop and think. Sup- 
pose it was her own daughter. A girl 
ueeds fun just as much as she needs food 
and raiment, and the likelihood and the 
danger is that she will have it, if not in 
one way then in another. All kinds of 
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girls are girls first and princesses or cham- 
ber-maids afterwards.” 
“Yes,” I assented, 


‘“**For the colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins.’ ”’ 


The Earthworm Half-Brothers* 


Early one wet morning a long earth- 
worm came out of his burrow. He did 
not really leave it, but he dragged most 
of his body out and let just the tip end 
of it stay in the earth. Not having any 
eyes, he could not see the heavy, gray 
clouds that filled the sky, nor the milk. 
weed stalks, so heavy with raindrops that 
they drooped their pink heads. He could 
not see these things, but he could feel the 
soft, damp grass and the cool, clear air, 
and as for seeing, why, earthworms never 
do have eyes, and never think of wanting 
them, any more than you would want six 
legs, or feelers on your head. 

This earthworm had been out of his 
burrow only a little while, when there 
was a flutter and a rush, and something 
flew down from the sky and bit his poor 
body in two. O, how it hurt! Both 
halves of him wriggled and twisted with 
pain, and there is no telling what might 
have become of them if another and big- 
ger something had not come rushing 
down to drive the first something away. 
So there the poor earthworm lay, in two 
aching, wriggling pieces, and, although it 
had been easy enough to bite him in two, 
nothing. in the world could ever bite him 
into one. ' 

After a while the aching stopped, and 
he had time to think. It was very hard 
to decide what he ought todo. You can 
see just how puzzling it must have been, 
for, if you should suddenly find yourself 
two people instead of one, you would not 
know which one was which. At this 
very minute who should come along but 
the cicada, and one of the earthworm 
pieces asked his advice. 

The cicada thought that he was the 
very peroon to advise in such a case, be- 
cause he had had such a puzzling time 
himself. So he said, in a very knowing 
way: “Pooh! That is a simple matter. 
I thought I was two cicadas once, but I 
wasn’t. The thinking, moving part is the 
real one, whatever happens, so that part 
of the worm which thinks and moves is 
the real worm.” 

“T am the thinking part,’’ cried each 
of the pieces. 

The cicada rubbed his head with his 
front legs, he was so surprised. 

“And I am the moving part,’’ cried 
each of the pieces, giving a little wriggle 
to prove it. 

‘*Well, well, well, well!’ exclaimed the 
cicada, “I believe I don’t know how to 
settle this. I will call the-garter snake,” 
and he flew off to get him. 

A very queer couple they made, the 
garter snake and the cicada, as they came 
hurrying back from the snake’s home. 
The garter snake was quite excited. 

“Such a thing has not happened in our 
meadow for a long time,” he said, ‘‘and 
it is a good thing there is somebody here 
to explain it to you, or you would be 
dreadfully frightened. My family is re- 
lated to the worms, and I know. Both 
of you pieces are worms now. The bitten 





*Reprinted from Among the Meadow People, by 
permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., the publishers. 
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ends will soon be well, and you can keep 
house side by side, if you don’t want to 
live together.” 

“Well,” said ‘the earthworms, “if we 
are no longer the same worm, but two 
worms, are we related to each other? 
Are we brothers, or what?” 

“Why,” answered the garter snake, 
with a funny little smile, “I think you 
might call yourselves half-brothers.” And 
to this day they are known as “the 
earthworm half-brothers.” They are very 
fond of each other.and are always seen 
together. 

A jolly young grasshopper, who is a 
great eater and thinks rather too much 
about food, said he wouldn’t mind being 
bitten into two grasshoppers if it would 
give him two stomachs and let him eat 
twice as much. 

The cicada told the garter snake this 
one day, and the garter snake said: ‘Tell 
him not to try it. The earthworms are 
the only meadow people who can live 
after being bitten in two that way. The 
rest of us have to be one, or nothing. 
And as for having two stomachs, he is 
just as well off with one, for if he had 
two he would get twice as hungry.” 





Echoes from the Mothers’ 
Congress 


The Poor, Neglected Children of the Rich 
was the suggestive subject of one of the 
papers. 


No Don’t Worry Club will keep you from 
worry. Only God can do it.—Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome. 


Among all the cultured women who at- 
tended the congress Mrs. Rebekah Kohut 
takes a high rank. She is the daughter of a 
rabbi and the wife of a rabbi—an ideal Jew- 
ish matron. 


We have lived through the warfare about 
the modern woman. I am glad that woman 
is again being written with a small w, and 
that the child is coming to the front.—Mrs. 
W. E. Fischel. 


Referring to neglect of home and want of 
interest in members of our own family, one 
of the speakers said a certain minister de- 
fined heaven as a home where the members 
will know each other. 


Utah sent six delegates to Washington, 
most prominent of whom was Mrs. Hannah 
Sorensen, who is a native of Denmark. She 
lectures on physiology and hygiene, and has 
no less than 500 Utah women in her classes. 


One of the best addresses of the congress 
was by Mrs. Frederick Nathan, president of 
the Consumers’ League, New York. She 
begged mothers t» educate their children to 
demand only that which is moral and health- 
ful to producer as well as to consumer. 


The congress was privileged to hear an ex- 
cellent paper on Dietetics by Dr. A C. True, 
director of the office of experiment stations, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Some of our readers have doubtless corre- 
sponded with Dr. True in regard to the 
Government bulletins on Nutrition and Food 
Values. 


It was good to look into the saintly old face 
of Miss Johanna P. Moore who has spent 
thirty years of her life in founding Parents’ 
Fireside Schools among the Southern Ne- 
groes, and to hear her say in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, ‘ Life is so beautiful, so 
satisfying, when we can find those who need 
our love and help.” 

One of the best open conferences of the 


congress was that on Home Government. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
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if parents have learned how to control them- 
selves they can control their children without 
using force. Only one or two feeble voices 
were raised in behalf of so old-fashioned a 
method as spanking. 

We have been criticised for having among 
our members unmarried women. I hold that 
every woman who is a woman is a mother to 
somebody. She may be a mother to her 
brother, a mother to her husband or even a 
mother to her father. There are many per- 
sons besides small children who need a care 
like that of a mother.—Lillie Devereux Blake. 


Wilson L. Gill of New York, president of 
the Patriotic League, cannot bear to see chil- 
dren abused. He took the opportunity in the 
course of his address to remonstrate with 
mothers for surrounding the baby with white 
before sending him out in the carriage. It is 
too dazzling to his eyes in the bright sun- 
shine. If we remembered how snow affects 
our eyes we should not continue this barba- 
rous custom just because it ‘‘ looks so sweet.” 


Miss Mari Ruef Hofer of Chicago protested 
against allowing children to sing highly emo- 
tional songs, weak imitations and silly little 
jingles. The light, two-step airs heard so 
often now on our streets and sometimes in 
our homes make for mental disintegration 
and often have vulgar associations. She ad- 
vocated the pretty folk-lore songs from the 
German, industrial songs and martial music 
for boys, and illustrated her points by sing- 
ing some charming little selections. 





Naval Repair Ships 


Not long ago the Boston Transcript printed 
an interesting article in regard to the floating 
machine shops which will be needed to keep 
the ships of our fleets in good trim during our 
naval operations against Spain. It says: 


For this kind of work the style of craft 
most suitable is a ship of 2,500 to 3,000 
tons, with plenty of space between decks 
so as to afford room for the apparatus of 
asmall factory. She must also have large 
coal capacity in her bowels, so that she 
may be able to keep the sea for a long 
time. Besides, the fuel is needed for dis- 
tilling water, which is an incidental duty 
of the repair ship. Each one of these ves- 
sels will be provided with heavy steam 
tools of the latest patterns for executing 
every imaginable kind of work in metal, 
and its equipment will include massive 
cranes for hoisting weighty things aboard. 
In its hold will be carried duplicates of 
pretty nearly every sort of article that goes 
to make up a modern warship, from a coil 
of boiler tubing to a patch of armor for 
mending a hole made by a projectile. In- 
side, between decks, the craft will be 
a-whirr with machinery, belts flying, en- 
gines pumping, steam-hammers pounding, 
wheels revolving and all the parapherna- 
lia of a busy factory in active employ- 
ment. Grimy mechanics will.rush to and 
fro or stand at forges, heating big bars of 
iron white hot or turning out objects of 
steel or brass which are designed to serve 
as parts of one piece of delicate mechan- 
ism or another. The trouble is to say 
what will not be done on board of these 
factory-steamers, which must be prepared 
to mend or to replace anything that may 
be wrong or missing above the waterline 
of a battleship or cruiser. 

During an action the repair ship will 
avoid the thick of the fight, hanging on 
the skirts of itso as to be available in case 
her services are wanted at any moment. 
Suppose, for example, that one of the 
American ships becomes disabled by an 
accident to her steering gear, and thus is 
rendered useless for fighting purposes. 
The repair vessel, unless the engagement 
is so hot as to render such a movement 
impracticable, will steam up and take the 
helpless ship in tow, pulling her away to 
a distance and out of reach of the enemy's 
fire. Though not herself a fighting craft, 
the floating machine shop will be pro- 


vided with half a dozen good-sized rapid- 
fire guns, so as to be able to put up some 
sort of defense in case she is attacked. 
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Closet and Hiltar 


Let us lift up our heart with our hands 
unto God in the heavens. 





If we dwelt more upon God’s fullness, 
and his desire to make us partakers of it, 
our Christian character would be richer. 
There is nothing in his nature which is not 
measureless. The view of his plenitude 
will give us hope of rectitude in life and 
of glorification in heaven, not because of 
our feeble longing, but because of God’s 
infinite desire for us.—H. W. Beecher. 





O strange infirmity; to think 

That he will leave my soul to sink 

In hopeless darkness and distress, 
Who has appeared in times of old, 
Who saved me while the billows rolled 
And cheered me with his loving grace. 


What sweeter pledge eould God bestow 
Of help in future scenes of woe, 

Than grace and joy already given? 
But unbelief, that hateful thing, 

Oft makes me sigh when I should sing 
Of peace and confidence in heaven. 





Christ never failed to distinguish be- 
tween doubt and unbelief. Doubt is 
can’t believe; unbelief is won't believe. 
Doubt is honesty; unbelief is obstinacy. 
Doubt is looking for light; unbelief is 
content with darkness.—Henry Drum- 
mond. 





We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still; 
In mystery our soul abides ; 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
—Matthew Arnold. 





If I am Christ’s then his divine life 
must be poured into my heart, into my 
soul, into my life, into my body, into my 
property, into my home, into my business 
and into my pleasures.— Webb-Peploe. 





There are ways in which even silent 
people can belong to God and be a bless- 
ing in the world. A star does not talk, 
but its calm, steady beam shines down 
continually out of the sky and is a bene- 
diction to many. Be likea star in your 
peaceful shining and many will thank God 
for your life.—J. R. Miller. 


© God our Father, belp us to confident 
trust in thee for all things botb for the 
body and the soul; for the life that now 
is and for that whicb is to come. Reep 
us from anrious thougbt for the things 
of today and for the things of. the 
morrow; keep us from those unstable 
confidences and tbat unancbored trust 
tbat make our bearts the bomes of unrest 
and disquiet. Help us to believe that 
thou wilt be in the tomorrows of our life 
as well as we; and tbat thou wilt be as 
ticb in resources in the future as in the 
past. May we believe tbat it is thy good 
pleasure to give us the kingdom; tbe 
kingdom of peace and rest and joy, and 
that thou wouldst bave our lives purificd 
by love and faith and our days made quiet 
by trust in tby providence. Help us to see 
the world as God sees it, and as those 
sbould see it who see God; to use the 
world as those wbo bave enduring ticbes, 
and to work in it as those to whom thou 
bast assigned great and fruitful tasks; 
and so let us find those ricb fruitions 
in it wbicb tbou wilt grant to those wbo 
link their lives witb thee. Amen. 
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Tangles 
[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. 


35. CANNED 


The can is sadly banged and bent— 
A slight blow will a tin Can-**** ; 
But when ’twas full and had a lid, 
I’ll tell you what this same Can-**, 
We went fishing with the “Swan,” 
Our captain brought a full Can-**; 
Though I think it is a slip 
Ever to take a Can-**-**, 
Then, as we neared the cape, you know, 
The skipper tilted his Can-** ; 
He lost his footing soon—mayhap, 
His toe was caught in a Can-*“*"— 
Fell overboard, but to our joy 
He floated like a big Can-****, 
We hauled him in, and with a smile 
He tramped that can to a Can-****, 
I hope he never more forgot, 
But tell you truly, I Can--*, 
Here come our singers, tra-la-la ; 
So now we’ll bid the Can-‘**-**,”’ 

M. C. 8. 


36. A RUNNER’S TANGLE 
A cripple running round a circle 21 feet in 
circumference steps 24 feet with his left foot 
and 3} feet with his right. When first will his - 
right foot step exactly on a footprint of his 
left foot? Fa 


37. ANAGRAMS OF CITIES 


1. Tench decays. 2. Sean far coins. 3. 
Chore rest. 4. Huge pie spoke. 5. Sham 
center. 6. Bowen lanes. 7. Built elevens. 
8. Torn apes. 9. No more. By A 


38. NOT A MIRACLE 


Within this Bible city, quaint and old, 
He tarried long, and left in doleful mood ; 
When, looking backward longingly, behold! 
Only a rose where late the city stood! 
MABEL P. 


39. DECAPITATION 


So go all the days of our life, 

In ease or in envy and strife; 

They pass, and the WHOLE of the year 
Is told by the moment now here. 

With Christ for our helper and guide 
Did we safely ride in on the tide, 

Or missing the call and the hail, 

Did we fearfully, utterly fail ? 


Our own path in life we may make ; 
We choose our own road here to take. 
May ONE from above on us flow 
And we live evermore in its glow; 
Then the years as onward they roll 
Shall but gladden and strengthen the soul, 
Till we hear from the Master at court 
The “ well done,” enter the port. 
8. A. R. 


ANSWERS 
Born, corn, horn, lorn, morn, torn, worn. 
2. Wheat-on. 3. Corn-ea. 4. 
F-rye. -5. Corn-hill. 6. C-oats. 7. Corn-elius. 8. 
F-rye-burg. 9. Uni-corn. 10. Wheat-stone. 11. 
B-oats. 12. A-corn. 13. Clara Barley. 14. Beat- 
rice. 15. Millet. 16, Corn-ell. 

33. A-bad-don. 

34. Wilderness. 

These solutions from readers are acknowledged: 
Susan F. Paine, East Woodstock, Ct., 24, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30; C. A. Porter, Windsor Locks, Ct., 29, 
30; B. C. L., Westville, Ct., 29; Mrs. Martha N. 
Brodie, Geneseo, N. Y., 30; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 28,-29; Cora E. Kellogg (a bright 
young solver of eleven), Wilder, Vt., 29, 30; D. F., 
Cambridge, Mass., 29, 30; Ethel W. Phipps, Pros- 
pect, Ct., 30. 

An odd problem of this week is 36, on which the 
author looks for many failures. The clever solver 
may be expected to find most of the “cans,” and 2 
little hard study will bring to light the cities in 
anagram. Nillor’s charade may prove more trou- 
blesome. This was suggested to the author the 
other day while reading The Congregationalist, and 
he instant'y paused in his reading to jot down the 
idea, feeling that it would be timely at least. A 
prize puzzle appropriate to the season is held over 
for June. 


31. 
32. 1. Corn-wall. 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR CORNER- 
ERS: Seeing yes- 
terday a note on 
the fly-leaf of a 
vacation mem- 

orandum- 
book I had 
ai at Duxbury 

8 ’ \\V \ 

A. 4! \\ a few sum- 

rae Ne ; mers ago 

: about our 

sa old Captain 
3 Myles, I 

wondered 
what had become of him for the last few 
months. It would be just like the sturdy 
old tar, I thought, to be afloat some- 
where watching for a fight or bearing 
dispatches to or from some of our squad- 
rons. And now he appears, bland as 
ever, but silent as a sphinx. Does he 
come from the West Indies? Did he 
answer a signal from Fort ——, on the 
southern shore, and run in for this let- 
ter? He makes no reply, but we have 
the letter from our soldier boy, with an 
account of army life, which I know will 
interest you. 
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STALPHABETZ: 


———— 


| i 


BATTERY —, —D U.S. ARTILLERY, 
Fort —. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I received your paper 
Saturday, read it and passed it along, and it 
is going yet, like a rolling stone, leaving its 
benefits along the road. You wish me to tell 
you about army life. To enlist in the U. S. 
Regulars a man must be between twenty-one 
and thirty years of age, unmarried, physi- 
cally and mentally sound, and must furnish 
two good references. If he passes the exam- 
ination, he is then sworn in, the pledge being 
as follows: “I, —— ——, faithfully promise 
to serve in the U. S. Army for three years. I 
promise to obey the President of the United 
States, or all officers he may appoint over me. 
| faithfully promise to defend the United 
States against all enemies. So help me 
God.”’ 

The recruit is then assigned to a battery if 
enlisting in the artillery, to a company if in 
the infantry, or to a troop if in the cavalry. 
lhe first thing is to clothe the new soldier (or 
‘‘rookey’”’), who is allowed sixty dollars for 
the first six months and forty-five for the next 
six months. Then the recruit is drilled in 
physical drills, marching exercises and manual 
of arms. A month or two afterwards he is 
turned over for straight duty, guards, drills, 
parades and the rest. The pay of a private is 
thirteen dollars a month. In all posts of more 
than one company there is a school where the 
illiterate can learn, from A B C to the highest 
branches of mathematics, and from the mak- 
ing of the old powder as Schwartz made it to 
the latest explosive. [I have turned around 
to my Century Cyclopedia—waking up Kitty 
Clover in the process—and find that Schwartz 
was ‘‘a German Franciscan monk and alche- 
mist, said to have invented gunpowder about 
1330."’—Mr. M.] Chances for improvement 
are numerous. The present adjutant-general 
of the army came from the ranks, our captain 
was a private, etc. 

I will pass to the daily life of a soldier as it 
is at Fort Monroe, Va. [But that is not the 
fort where he is now!—Mr. M.] At 6 o’clock, 
or fifteen minutes before the sun rises, the first 
call goes. Fifteen minutes later reveille sounds. 
You can call that rev'-a-lé, even if your French 
teacher does smile!—Mr. M.] Everybody must 
then be out of bed, fold the sheets in a tri- 
angle and the blankets in an even rectangle, 
3X1 feet. The pillow goes over that. Then 
the floor must be swept, every man sweeping 
under his bed one foot on either side and two 
feet from the foot. All this must be done in 
five minutes. Twenty minutes after reveille 
assembly is sounded up, the men fall in, in 
front of the quarters, and the roll is called; 
breakfast follows. At 7 the guard police go 


and clean the yards; at 8 the recall goes, and 
fatigue parties, quartermaster and ordnance 
parties, details, clerks, etc., go to their daily 
work, while the rest of the men go to clean the 
cannons. At 8.45 the guard falls in, and at 9 
the guard is inspected and paraded and re- 
lieves the old guard—that is guard-mount ; at 
11.30 fatigue parties, etc., are recalled till 1 
o’clock for their dinner. 

Then follow drills, varied every day. At4 
the men go back to their quarters; at 5 sup- 
per ; at 6—or before if the sun sets before—is 
parade. When the flag is hauled down a can- 
non is fired, the batteries stand at order arms 
{see picture in Webster’s Dictionary under 
order.—Mk. M.]} and the band plays the Star 
Spangled Banner. The orders are read and 
the commands are marched back to their quar- 
ters. Parade is in order at all times except on 
holidays, Sundays and rainy days, when only 
the roll is called. At 9 tattoo is sounded ; 9.20 
lights out and silence; at 11, taps, after which 
one can only hear the sentinels crying out 
every half-hour: ‘‘ Corporal of the guard, Post 
No. 8, all’s well.”” No. 7 repeats it, changing 
the number, and so on till it reaches Post No. 
1, near the guard-house. Every man nearing 
—within twenty feet—a sentinel after 11 is 
challenged thus: ‘Halt, who’s there?” 
“Friend.” ‘Friend, advance and be recog- 
nized’’; when the man is allowed in or re- 
fused. 

Several recruits have arrived this week— 
thirteen from Columbus, 0. We found work 





for the mules and so will not have to eat them 
yet awhile! Today we had a call to arms, for 
a steamer was sighted far off, but when she 
got near she was recognized as a Clyde liner 
of New York. Recall was sounded, but dis- 
appointment was readable on the faces of 
many who were eager to strike a blow for the 
old flag. Yours sincerely. 


I have printed this letter in full, be- 
cause now that so many are half wild to 
enlist in the army it may be well for 
them to see what camp life really is. It 
is not all dress parade, or marching after 
a band, or shouting victory over the 
enemy, but months and years of hum- 
drum work and hardship, far away from 
the comforts of home. I have just heard 
of one Corner boy who is anxious to go. 
I advise him and any others—Don’t/ Of 
course, now that war is upon us, we must 
all stand up for our country and our good 
President, hoping that the conflict will 
be short, that God will bring good out of 
evil, and that cruel old Spain will cease 
to have a place on our continent, as we 
have long wished that Turkey might be 
blotted out of the map of Europe. But 
there are men enough to defend the “old 
flag ’’ and fight the country’s battles with- 
out you, boys! 

Since this letter came I have received 
from a friend, who is an officer at Fort 
Warren, in Boston Harbor, a film of the 
“guard-mount’”’ in front of his quarters 
at the fort. If it comes out well, it will 
illustrate what that means—the change 
of guard so many times aday. I am not 
sure how often it is, but I think it is like 


the “dog watch” of a ship, lasting two 
hours. Any old soldier will tell you. 

There is one other thing in our soldier’s 
description of army life which has inter- 
ested me, and that is the admirable reg- 
ularity and thoroughness with which 
everything is done there. If something 
of that habit of doing things systemat- 
ically, punctually and thoroughly could 
be brought into the life of some boys that 
I know—and of a great many others that 
I do not know!—it would be a great ad- 
vantage to them. I am sure that if all 
our boys—and girls too—could have, 
morning and evening, the revreille and 
tattoo calls, and obey them, and have reg- 
ular times for study and work and play, 
all the day between, they would accom- 
plish much more and be happier. That 
is one benefit of the various boys’ soci- 
eties, where in some things there is a sort 
of military discipline. 

That reminds me that I have had for 
some time a letter from one of the “Cap- 
tains of Ten”’ in Cambridge (of whom we 
had a picture some two years ago, and 
whom I had the pleasure of visiting last 
winter), describing an evening entertain- 
ment, which will interest you as it did 
me, and perhaps give you a hint of sim- 
ilar exercises. 


... It was called ‘‘ An Evening with Some 
of the Men of Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row.” Every member of the club, which 
numbers about fifty, had some part. First 
came a succession of men famous in Ameri- 
can history, such as Leif Ericson, Columbus, 
Miles Standish, John Alden, Elder Brewster, 
Samuel Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Paul Re- 
vere, Paul Jones, Lafayette and Washington ; 
Farragut, Grant and Lincoln. These were 
the Men of Yesterday. All the costumes 
were carefully gotten up, and descriptive 
poems were read about some of them. 

Next came the Men of Today, and they 
were not as silent as the Men of Yesterday, 
but each gave us words of good counsel. Our 
pastor, Dr. McKenzie, was followed by men 
of different professions, {Including a lawyer, a 
doctor, a merchant and a Harvard professor. 
The Men of Tomorrow were enthusiastically 
received by the audience, They were repre- 
sented by five little boys standing in a row, 
dressed in the costumes of men, and each in 
turn stepped forward and was introduced as 
the coming lawyer, professor, doctor, minister 
and artist. ... FLETCHER T. 


That last is a bright idea—and true. 
The “little boys’’ of the now will be the 
Ericsons and Samuel Adamses and Com- 
modore Deweys of thirty or forty years 
hence. Of course the way to prepare for 
what you are to do then is to be brave, 
faithful, persevering, good and true in 
the little things you do now. 

I have not forgotten that a long while 
ago a Bangor boy asked about the Span- 
ish national anthem. I have just run 
across it in the ‘‘ World’s Fair Collection 
of Patriotic Songs,’’ published by Ditson 
& Co. Very likely the boy is too patri- 
otic to sing the enemy’s song just now, 
but he will find it, both in Spanish and in 
English, in that book. 

Spread the tidings afar to the nations, 

Let them learn from the freedom of Spain, 

For the laws are the people’s salvation, 

And our King as their servant shall reign. 

For their country, true Spaniards will dare it, 

Dare to perish for Liberty’s cause. 


To the tories destruction, we swear it! 
Live forever the King and the laws. 


Mn. MSD 








- ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, 








- WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 





tEV. WILLIAM H. WARD, D.D. 
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Some Members of the National Council 


Men Who Will Be Seen and Heard on the Platform 





REV. JOHN K, MC LEAN, D. D,. REV. HENRY A. HAZEN, D.D. 


It is confidently expected that all the men whose faces ap- 
pear on this page, and to whom parts in the program of the 
National Council have been assigned, will be at Portland to 
fulfill their engagements. Most of them have been in evidence 
at former meetings of the council, and all of them will be re- 
garded as creditable exponents of Congregationalism. Prob- 
ably the only one among them who has attended all the previ- 
ous nine sessions of the council is Rev. William H. Moore of 
Hartford, the registrar of the body, who was chosen to that 
position at Oberlin in 1871. Most faithfully has he attended to 
his arduous duties, and his keen eyes and alert manner, to- 
gether with his prominent position in the front of the house, 
make him a conspicuous figure at these national gatherings. 

Rev. H. A. Hazen, D. D., who usually sits near him, has been 
secre‘ary of the council since 1883. The preacher of the body, 
Rev. A. J. Lyman, D. D., is one of our best known and most 
highly esteemed Brooklyn pastors. Though sought frequently 
by churches and institutions, he has apparently anchored him- 
self to his devoted parishioners of the South Church, Brooklyn, 
whom he has served nearly twenty-five years. 

The English delegate, Rev. Alexander Mackennal, D. D., ful- 
filled this same office at the council in Worcester in 1889. Those 
present will remember Moderator Cyrus Northrop’s graceful 
introduction of him, and his allusion to Dr. Mackennal’s “‘ gos- 
pel face.’”” He is, perhaps, as widely known as any of our Eng- 
lish ministers today, and is a remarkably useful and effective 
man. He will be heard at least twice during the week, present- 
ing on Friday morning the official salutations from England and 
giving on Sunday evening an address on church federation. He 
is an ardent and wise champion of this movement. The rela- 
tion of American to English Congregationalists will be further 
exploited by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D. He will be sure of a 
warm welcome from the local Congregationalists in view of his 
services to the First Church as temporary supply in former 
years. 

Without particularizing further with reference to the topics 
of the program, which appears in full elsewhere in this issue, or 
concerning the men who are to treat them, anticipations may 
certainly be raised with regard to Dr. Noble’s address on the 
part of Congregationalism in the making of the nation and Mr. 
S. B. Capen’s paper on modern methods in missionary work. 
He has studied carefully the problems confronting our beneyo- 
lent societies, and what he has to suggest will doubtless stimu- 
late thought and le1d to profitable discussion. 





at 


REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. REV. WILLIAM H. MOORE 





,, ALBERT J. LYMAN, D.D. 





jV. FREDERICK A, NOBLE, 
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The Expectations of the Western Brethren 


The Welcome Awaiting the Delegates at Various Points 


The Plea of an Exuberant Californian 


L. H. HALLOCK, D. D., MILLS 
COLLEGE 


BY REV. 


An impression prevails that the attendance 
of Eastern brethren at the Oregon council 
will be light, owing to distance and hard 
times. But for nine successive triennial 
councils delegates from the Pacific coast 
have cheerfully crossed the land, sometimes 
from sea to sea, to join in the fellowship and 
deliberations of their brethren. California, 
Oregon and Washing- 
ton have been much in 
evidence at these as- 
semblies, notwithstand- 
ing the distance. 

If these brethren, no 7 oe 


—. } 


that no one of the councils ever paid so well 
as the one seasoned with a five-days’ journey 
and blanketed with a hundred dollar bill. 

Ask the Christian Endeavor delegate who 
crossed the continent last summer, with 
40,000 others, if he is sorry that he came! 
And he was young, earning his own money, 
but he came. Will the 600 mature delegates 
of the churches hesitate? We want you to 
come! 

Among the special attractions of the coun- 
cil will be the Whitman excursion, planned 


en, 
—_. 





attending the National Council to arrange a 
‘*stop off” here. Spokane is a city of 40,000 
inhabitants, the commercial center of a region 
of at least 300 square miles, remarkable for 
its mineral and agricultural resources. Four 
transcontinental railroads go through or are 
connected with it—Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Union Pacific and Canadian Pacific. 
Half a dozen branch railroads center here, 
and excursions can be conveniently arranged 
in all directions, affording magnificent scenery 
and opportunities for geological and miner- 
alogical exploration’ 
such as no other portion 
of the Northwest offers. 
The city has water 
power in the falls of the 
es Spokane River pro- 
nounced by experts as 
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how you think of it. 
In an exacting parish 
one may say, ‘* Now I 
must go way up to —— 
Street and make a tire- 
some visit,’ or, ‘‘ Now 
fora pleasant walk and 


cost and length of this 


economize this year, but 
such economy tends to 
make our councils 
“local,’”? which by their very nature should 
e ecumenical. 

Or you can think the better way, and then 
every mile, ‘‘ bad lands,’’ sage-brush and all, 
will be a delight, for you will traverse fields 
trodden by a generation of faithful home 
missionaries, who have never once traced the 
dainty track of an Eastern council delegate 
across their broad leagues during all that 
time. Think how your coming will cheer 
their souls! 

So, brethren of the East, as a debt to the 
coast, the kingdom and the council itself, de- 
cide to be there. Many of us will travel 1,000 
miles coastwise to meet you, and the trip from 
Boston is only 3,000 or a little more; the odds 
are not so very great. Then will we willingly 
go East again for thirty years more, and 
from experience we believe you will find 


(1) Pacific Seminary, Oakland, Cal. 
(2) Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. (8) 
a chat with Mrs. ——.’’ (3) Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 
So you can think of the (4) Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wn. 
Whitman Academy, “ 
, : “ (5) Puget Sound Academy, Coupeville, Wn. 
ourney and decide to (6) Ahtanum Academy, N. Sekine, Wn. (12) Eells Academy, Colville, Wn. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE FAR WEST 


Cutler Academy, 


“ “ 


Numerals in bold face type refer to the number of Congregational churches within each State. 
* Portland, Ore., where the National Council meets for its tenth triennial meeting. 


by the president of Whitman College and the 
people of Walla Walla, involving a daylight 
trip up the matchless Columbia, a visit to the 
site of the massacre and the Whitman monu- 
ment, together with a public reception. If 
the visit to old Plymouth, Eng., was one of 
the distinctive charms of the London council, 
no less rare will be the pleasure of the Whit- 
man excursion to the Pilgrims from the East. 
This will follow the council immediately, and 
no one can afford to miss it. Save twodays in 
your itinerary for Whitman. 


Hospitable Spokane 


BY REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS 
A cordial and earnest invitation is extended 
by the vigorous Congregational club of the 
metropolis of this “inland empire” to those 


(7) Salt Lake College, Salt Lake, Utah. 
Proctor Academy, Provo, Utah. 
(9) Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 


Colville, and near it the 
first missionaries to the 
Spokane Indians, Rev. 
Cushing Eells and Rev. 
Elkanah Walker, estab- 
lished their mission at 
Tshim-a-ka-in, now 
known as Walker’s 
Prairie. <A visit to this 


(10) Wyoming Collegiate Institute, Big Horn, Wyo. city and the regions 
(11) Weiser Academy, Weiser, Idaho. 


referred to is absolutely 

necessary before any 

one can say that he has 

seen the Pacific North- 

west. Further information will be cheerfully 

given by the secretary of the club, Cyrus 

Bradley, Esq., by the city pastors, or by the 

writer. CRE se pin 

A Home Missionary Superintendent’s 
Welcome 

BY REV. HARMON BROSS, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Having been an occasional visitor to Port- 
land for the last few years, and a guest at 
several of our Congregational gatherings there, 
I should like to emphasize the words of The 
Congregationalist in regard to the good things 
in store for those who attend. There will be 
the opportunity to render a distinct service to 
the denomination on the coast, the pleasures 
of one of the most delightful trips on the 

tinent, and visits to scenes of intense in 
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+erest to every Congregationalist and every 
patriot. 

Our work in Portland and vicinity has been 
making good progress for the last few years. 
The completion of the commodious house of 
worship added greatly to the strength of the 
First Church, and the pastorate of Rev. 
A. W. Ackerman has unified and enlarged 
the volume of the church life and work. 

assalo Street Church, on the east side, has 
a large and constantly increasing constituency 
in one of the best resident portions of the 
city, while the younger churches are strength- 
ening the influence of Congregationalism. 
Oregon City, which has the oldest church 
organized in 1846) and one of the best ordered 
Sunday schools on the coast, is but thirteen 
miles away and connected by trolley line. 
Forest Grove, with its Pacific University and 
church only one year younger than that at 
Oregon City, is so near as to be counted almost 
one of the suburbs of Portland. The orphanage 
out of which Tualatin Academy grew, and 
which in turn developed into Pacific Univer- 
sity, was opened the same year. 

Portland is a delightful city, compactly 
built and showing everywhere evidences of 
the wealth made in commerce, manufacturing 
apd trade. The latest published reports put 
the city third in the United States in wealth 
per capita. The rich valleys of the Columbia 
and the Willamette have poured their wealth 
through its gates, and the prosperous citizens 
have used their increasing wealth to enlarge 
their business and to beautify their home 
city. That Portland has the grace of hospi- 
tality was abundantly shown during the ses- 
sion of the Presbyterian General Assembly in 
1892. I have attended five of the nine ses- 
sions of the triennial council, and I am sure 
that nowhere has the council met with a 
warmer reception than will be accorded to it 
in Portland. The council has never met in a 
city where more pains has been taken to give 
full and satisfactory reports of the daily ses- 
sions than will be shown in Portland. The 
Morning Oregonian, whose editor-in-chief is 
a graduate of Pacific University and whose 
managing editor is a graduate of Doane Col- 
lege, Nebraska, is among the ablest papers. 

If the Eastern delegation shall decide to 
come by way of Omaha, as we all hope, an 
opportunity for acquaintance and fellowship 
between the East and the West will be afforded. 
Returning delegates can choose their own 
routes. All tickets for roads running through 
Omaha will be good for five days’ stop over. 
Delegates to the Nashville Christian Endeavor 
Convention will stop in Omaha over Sunday 
for a great rally on Sunday and Monday, 
July 3 and 4. 

The route from Chicago to Omaha and from 
Omaha northwest over the Burlington takes 
passengers through a splendid agricultural 
region, where Congregationalism has been 
doing noble work for the last fifty years. 
The run from Omaha to Portland over the 
Burlington & Northern Pacific avoids much 
of the weariness and sameness of the sage 
brush and cactus plains further south, goes 
through the edge of the Black Hills region, 
up the Yellowstone valley, over the continen- 
tal divide, up the valley of the Missoula and 
through the unsurpassed scenery of the Cas- 
cade Range. This is the region made famous 
by the articles published some years ago in 
Scribner’s Monthly, which were a revelation 
to the country as to the climate and resources 
of those great valleys. 





The annual report of the Vermont Home 
Missionary Society says: ‘“‘The problem of 
ministerial qualifications is one that is press- 
ing upon us, as missions that have been built 
up and enlarged by lay workers, both young 
women and young men from the training 
schools, now show the need of religious teach- 
ers fitted to instruct and to edify. If our mis- 
sions continue to grow, drawing largely from 
the classes that have hitherto been reached by 
an emotional type of religion, and leaders are 
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not found qualified to train and educate, it 
cannot be long before the character of our 
Congregational churches must undergo a rad- 
ical change. Some change may be good, but 
there are features of the old type of our New 
England churches that are as needful today 
as ever they have been in the past.”’ 





The National Congress of 
Mothers 


BY A. L. B. 


A year ago last February women, especially 
mothers, from all parts of the country were 
cilled to assemble in Washineton for a Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. The new move- 
ment met with such enthusiasm and popular 
ity, such response from mothers and teachers, 
such notice from the press and applause from 
the public that when a second gathering was 
announced for the first week in May at the na- 
tion’s capital there were questionings whether 
it would be possible to reach again the high 
watermark of the first congress. No such 
doubt, however, was manifested by its lead- 
ers who, mindful of the quiet but steady 
growth of the movement which has been go 
ing on since its inception, hired the Grand 
Opera House, with its seating capacity of 2,400, 
and prepared an elaborate program, extending 
over six days, with morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions, to say nothing of open con- 
ferences sandwiched in between. 

Last year’s meeting was but an experiment. 
Then the congress was not a delegated body 
but a convention of individuals representing 
the homes of the land. The movement was 
dependent upon the influence and pocketbook 
of Mrs. Pheebe A. Hearst. This year it stands 
on its own feet as an organized body, com- 
posed of delegates from mothers’ clubs in al- 
most every Statein the Union. It has adopted 
a constitution and by-laws and expects to 
raise funds for its support by membership 
fees. This indicates the work that has been 
achieved during the past fourteen months. 
The Congress of Mothers has done something 
more than talk. In an office in the Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Building the secretary 
and her stenographers have been busily en- 
gaged assisting mothers in forming clubs for 
child study and mutual counsel, and striving 
to come into touch with such as are already 
organized. It is estimated that at least 400 
clubs have reported, a large proportion of 
them being formed as a direct result of last 
year’s congress. Is not this sufficient justifi- 
cation for another new organization of women ? 
Does it not prove that American mothers are 
beginning to realize their opportunities and 
responsibilities ? 

Between two and three hundred accredited 
delegates assembled in Washington this year, 
some of them from points as far distant as 
North and South Dakota, Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. Had it not been for the war there 
would probably have been many more. The 
general public, also, in spite of stormy weather 
most of the week, attended in goodly numbers. 
Though the house was never really filled, at 
some of the evening meetings the committee 
of arrangements congratulated themselves 
upon securing a larger auditorium than any 
church could furnish. In view of the pressure 
of war news the space given to reports and 
portraits by the Washington press was gen- 
erous. 

But better than the quantity was the quality 
of the audiences. So many refined, earnest, 
womanly faces are rarely seen together. One 
would feel little anxiety about the coming 
generation if they all had such mothers. There 
were grandmothers, too, ‘‘mothers who have 
taken the second degree,’ as some one called 
them in the assembly, as well as a sprinkling 
of men at every session. Many teachers, also— 
“those vicarious mothers,’ to quote Kate 
Douglas Wiggin—were present, especially on 
the day set apart for a discussion of educa- 
tional problems and means of co-operation 
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between home and school. The public schools 
of the city were closed that day so that the 
teachers could attend the meetings, and it was 
inspiring to see the balcony filled with inter- 
ested, intelligent young women. 

To understand how representative was the 
gathering this year one should glance at the 
organizations who sent delegates. There were 
women’s clubs, child study circles, Froebe] 
societies and other educational organizations 
as well as several W. C. T. Unions. The 
Council of Jewish Women, the Civic Union 
and Consumers’ League of New York, the 
Children’s Aid Society and many other phil- 
anthropic enterprises for unfortunate and de- 
fective children were represented. In the 
lobby, where the literature for parents and 
little ones as well as the display of kinder- 
garten material proved an attraction, one was 
constantly running across such well-known 
persons as the Countess di Brazza, Dr. Mary 
Wood-Allen, Mrs. Elaine Goodale-Eastman, 
Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Sarah J. Farmer and Mary Louise 
Butler. One evening ex-Queen Liliuokalani 
occupied a box. Another visitor of note was 
Mrs. Riggs, better known as Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, who happened to be passing through 
the city. Her greetings were received with 
great applause and she cordially consented 
to read from Timothy’s Quest. A decidedly 
novel feature of the mass meeting on the last 
evening of the congress was a brief address 
from the Chinese minister. Mrs. McKinley 
invited the delegates to a reception at the 
White House, and received them in the Blue 
Room, where she sat in state, gowned in white 
satin and glittering with diamonds. 

We have not space even to outline the pro- 
gram, which was a good-sized pamphlet, prom- 
ising a long and yaried feast. Its scope was 
much broader than last year. According to 
the new constitution, the object of the con- 
gress is, not only to promote conference 
among parents and educators, but ‘‘to en- 
lighten motherhood upon all the problems of 
race development and to uplift and improve 
the condition of mothers in all walks of life.” 
With this end in view, much time was given 
to addresses by experts on methods of dealing 
with the deaf, the blind, the mentally defect- 
ive and to papers on charities for children. 

Naturally the war was constantly referred 
to. Old Glory occupied a prominent place in 
the decorations, and there was considerable 
patriotism evinced on the day when reports 
of Dewey’s victory were received. But the 
general sentiment of the congress was dep- 
recation of war and desire for peace. In her 
opening address the president, Mrs. T. W. 
Birney, exhorted mothers to eliminate from 
childhood the swords and guns, the toy can- 
nons and other emblems of war and educate 
them away from false ideas of patriotism. The 
Countess di Brazza, a brilliant New Orleans 
girl who married into the Italian nobility, as 
chairman of the peace and arbitration com- 
mittee, National Council of Women, displayed 
the peace flag and pleaded for harmony at the 
hearth and among nations. 

One was impressed with the number of 
Scriptural phrases quoted by the speakers 
and the underlying Christian tone of the con- 
gress, which finally found its fullest expres- 
sion in Mrs. Margaret Bottome’s helpful ad- 
dress on The Motherhood of God, founded on 
the words: ‘As a mother comforteth so wil! 
I comfort you.’”’ Other speakers who were 
specially popular were Mrs. Helen H. Garde- 
ner, whose subject was Can Heredity Be 
Modified? Miss Julia King, who spoke on 
Expression Necessary to Evolution, illustrat- 
ing her talk by recitations; and Mrs. W. E. 
Fischel, director of domestic economy schools 
in St. Louis. Were it not ungracious to crit- 
icise, we should say that the program was too 
full, offering more than could possibly be 
digested or, indeed, sampled without fatigue 
of mind and body. Next year we trust the 
addresses will be briefer and the sessions 
shorter. 
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What Is the Most Important Service Which the Council Can Render 


FEDERATE THE SOCIETIES 
There are persons, and their name is legion, 
in our denomination who believe that the time 
bas come for a forward movement in the con- 
duct of our benevolent work—a movement 
looking towards federation of our forces. 
The churches are ready as they have never 
been before to consider a proposition that 
means less waste and friction. Either a 
board of commissioners of Congregational 
missions should be formed, whose duty it 
shall be to administer all of our benevolent 
work, or at least all of our home work, or else 
an able, far-sighted, big-hearted general should 
be chosen, who, with a competent corps of as- 
sistants, will plan and carry forward our mis- 
sionary campaign. Let the council choose a 
committee of seven to consider the whole 
question and report at the next council. 
Somerville, Mass. E. S. TEAD. 


ANOTHER VOICE FOR UNIFICATION 

if, at the present crisis in our national af- 
fairs, our various executive departments had 
been working independently, without any 
united counsels, without Cabinet meetings, 
without an Executive head, is there any ques- 
tion what should have been the first work of 
Congress? If the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of the Navy had 
each been declaring war on his own responsi- 
bility or that of his department, each calling 
for volunteers and levying taxes, the country, 
harassed, perplexed and distracted by such 
manifold calls, would have demanded a change 
at once. Even so there is today before us as 
Congregationalists no other such vital ques- 
tion as the unification of the six independent 
societies which canstitute the executive de- 
partments of our denomination in its rela- 
tions to the unevangelized world. Some sort 
of a union or federation such as is represented 
by the Kingdom Extension Societies, already 
in operation in local churches from the Pacific 
coast eastward, is the demand of the hour. 
Provision for it is the most important service 
the coming National Council can render to 
American Congregationalism. 

Kirtland, O. L. A. M. Bosworrtu. 


RECOGNIZE MINISTERS SEEKING CHARGES 


1. By a definite and sympathetic utterance 
for the guidance of worthy Congregational 
ministers when without a pastoral charge as 
to the right way of obtaining one. A dispro- 
portionate share of the suffering now preva- 
lent for lack of an approved method in this 
matter falls on the minister. Too often the 
suffering is divided into two parts, of which 
the minister and his family bear the larger 
half and the whole church the remainder. 

2. By indorsement of the principle of feder- 
ation in all our benevolent work, which will 
at least transform any rivalry and friction of 
present methods into the energy so much 
needed for the awakening of a larger mission- 
ary spirit. 

3. By noting a memorandum that our case 
with Turkey shall not be forgotten when we 
have done with Spain. 

Carpentersville, Ill. H. M. HERRICK. 


FEDERATION WITH OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


Is the Federation of Protestant Churches 
Practicable? is the subject of a paper to be 
presented before the council. The council 
should devise some means to secure the active 
co-operation of different denominations with 
the result that churches shall be formed only 
to bring ths gospel to the people, not to extend 
a particular denomination; that churches of 
different denominations shall be united in 
places where there are too many churches; 
that churdhes of all names may work together 


Responses From All Sections of the Country 


in securing all needed reforms. This would 
be the most important service it can render. 
Auburndale, Mass. W. M. Brooks. 


A PLEA FROM A FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


Would that the council could induce our 
Congregational churches to give yearly ‘“‘a 
million for foreign missions.”” There never 
was a time when the task was easier or when 
the need was greater. Thete is no use in 
wasting time and space with figures. Neither 
will I utter a tirade against the extravagance 
of modern Christians, the luxury of modern 
church life, the selfishness of human nature 
in general, not excepting regenerate human 
nature. Ten years ago [ might possibly have 
undertaken the task. But life in Turkey in 
the terrible years just passed, a patient, trust- 
ful waiting for what the Lord would do, has 
unfitted me for such fulminations. Seeing 
some of our congregations weakened by the 
Turkish swords, others almost wiped out by 
retrenchment, being compelled to “be still and 
know that’’ Jehovah is God, has burned into 
my soul the thought, ‘It is not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.’ 
I never felt so deeply that the Lord is ready 
to do wonderfu! things through the consecrated 
Jife—young and old—in the churches. We are 
but waiting for the fire from heaven that shall 
descend and accept the sacrifice. Who is the 
Elijah that can voice the prayer that shall call 
forth ‘‘a million for missions’”’? Cannot the 
council find him? Can they not prevail on the 
Lord to anoint him? Would God it might be so! 

Woburn, Mass. J. L. Fow.e. 


EMPHASIZE THE GOSPEL 


The most important service which the coun- 
cil can render is the double oneof emphasizing 
the great central truths of the gospel and doing 
everything possible to create a wise and in- 
tense enthusiasm in the aggressive work of 
the church. 


Chicago. F. A. NoBLE. 


TAKE A DOCTRINAL STAND 


The National Council can help the churches, 
if it essays to voice the opinion of the 
churches, on two points: First, doctrinally. 
Are there any doctrinal grounds on which a 
candidate for the ministry ought to be refused 
indorsement and ordination? And are there 
any teachings accepted by a pastor of a Con- 
gregational church which put him under 
bonds of honor to retire from his pastorate? 
And are Universalism, Unitarianism, ration- 
alism of all types to be reckoned among such 
doctrinal grounds and accepted teachings? 
Second, ecclesiastically. If an association or 
conference, without due inquiry and orderly 
procedure, ignore or denounce the action of a 
co-ordinate body in our fellowship in a matter 
of discipline, does it ipso facto cut off itself 
from the great body of Congregationalists? 

Spokane, Wn. S. M. FREELAND. 


BE BROAD AND DEFINITE 


The most important service which the Na- 
tional Council can render is that suggested 
by the name itself. First, it should be na- 
tional in its breadth and in its spirit. Local 
and superficial considerations should be sub- 
ordinated to those that are inclusive and far- 
reaching. It should reassert in all its acts 
and in its whole tone the two great cardinal 
principles of the denomination, which are 
also those of the nation—independence and 
fellowship. If things continue to point as 
they are now pointing, it may also be the 
duty of the council to make some definite 
declaration as to the danger of letting the na- 
tional zeal for humanity degenerate into the 
lust of national conquest and acquisition. 

Second, it should be a council. A council 
is for counsel and not for mere discussion and 


debate, or to afford occasion for heating one’s 
iron at the denominational fire. A true coun- 
cil ought to issue in something definite, some- 
thing practical, something unanimous, and 
not waste itself in mere discussion that 
reaches no end. It would be an immense 
gain if in all our deliberative gatherings discus- 
sion could range about some definite prop- 
osition produced at the outset that could 
either be adopted, rejected or amended, and 
thus something like a united expression of 
conviction secured. If the National Council 
will only furnish the churches certain wise, 
reasonable and practical recommendations for 
their guidance and assistance, as a result of 
its deliberations, it will win for itself praise 
and gratitude. 
Salem,-Mass. JoHN Wricut BuCKHAM. 


UNIFORM PRAYER MEETING TOPICS 


Could our National Council do a more im- 
portant service for our churches at its coming 
meeting than to start a movement for uniform 
prayer meeting topics? Our International 
Sunday School Lessons have proved the value 
of the uniformity idea. They have enlisted 
all the religious papers, with scores of the 
secular papers, and hundreds of thinkers and 
writers in the service of the Sunday schools. 
The uniform Christian Endeavor topics have 
done the same thing for the young people's 
societies. The Congregationalist has for sev- 
eral years suggested topics and given edito- 
rials which are now used by hundreds of our 
churches. Other papers are doing likewise 
with a different set of topics. Why should 
not the council appoint a committee to suggest 
uniform topics for our churches, and take 
steps toward enlisting the other denomina- 
tions in a movement looking towards uniform 
prayer meeting topics for the world? There 
is no advantage in the International Lessons 
or C. E. topics that would not be of equal 
value to our prayer meetings. Of course no 
church would be compelled to take these top- 
ics, but it would be found that the churches 
are ready for them, and that they would bea 
new bond of fellowship in Christendom. 

Palmer, Mass. FRANK E. JENKINS. 


SERVICES FOR FESTAL DAYS 


Not as the most important thing for the 
council to do, but as something sufficiently 
important to receive attention, I suggest the 
appointment of a committee to prepare a se- 
ries of services for festal days in our Sunday 
schools. The series should include services 
for Christmas, Easter, Children’s Day and, 
possibly, Forefathers’ Day. Such a series 
would be of classic quality; emanating from 
the council, they would secure wide accept- 
ance and would be of no small service to our 
churches. They would strengthen the con- 
sciousness of denominational unity where this 
can be done most effectively—among the 
young; they would enrich our church life by 
securing a more profitable observance of festa] 
days; their classic character would warrant 
their repeated use, thus insuring more abid- 
ing results in Christian culture (the results 
from the services caught up and used for a 
single occasion are too often ephemera!) ; they 
would immensely aid superintendents and 
pastors, who frequently spend much time in 
examining material on the market, with un- 
satisfactory results; their publication in large 
quantities would be economical; in a small 
way they would be expressive of denomina- 
tional solidarity and co-operation. 

Windsor, Ct. Roscor NELSON. 


EXALT THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Shy of affirmations of what is most impor- 
tant of all, I name two of the more needed: 
First, the larger use of the more highly trained 
intelligence of the denomination in the treat- 
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ment of its practical problems. We do too 
much cheap work where the scientific method 
in the hands of scientific men would save us 
from botching and put us forward far more 
rapidly inthe end. A paper in the council on 
this subject from President Angel], or some 
one else of like ability, would do great good. 
Second, our polity needs fresh treatment, 
especially comparatively with that of the 
political, educational and industrial organiza- 
tion of society. Great changes are going on 
in Congregationalism, especially in the struc- 
ture and working of the local church. These 
profoundly affect the church itself and its 
power to help the state. Most municipal and 
corporate evils are also germinating in our 
local churches, though unfortunately getting 
little attention. The polity of the societies of 
young people and others, too, and that of the 
local church need scientific treatment with a 
view to their adjustment to each other on 
sound Congregational principles. 
Auburndale. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


REBUKE RACE PREJUDICE 

| know of no more important service than 
for the council to reiterate its position on the 
color line. The question of brotherhood is 
always paramount. The council’s record on 
this line is a noble one, and a declaration from 
it on this issue is practically effective. The 
Sheats Law received its death knell at Syracuse 
three years ago. While that law is dead its 
spirit needs continual rebuke. In these times 
of commercial alliances, political affiliations 
and patriotic oneness between the recently 
estranged sections, there is great danger that 
the object of their former estrangement may 
be forgotten. A whole section blindly gropes 
for a gospel that is universal in its practical 
sympathies. Letthecry, ‘‘ No North, no South, 
no East, no West, no black, no white!’ ring 
out from Oregon. Let sectional and racia) 
lines fade out together. 


Atlanta, Ga. H. H. 


EXHIBIT CONGREGATIONALISM 

The best thing that the council can do is to 
show the people of the great Northwest what 
Congregationalism is and who believe in it. 
To the ordinary inhabitant of that region our 
denomination is not a respected establish 
ment, with a noble past, but only one of a 
seore of clamorous suppliants for support. 
He will need the testimony of, at least, three 
competent witnesses before he will entertain 
the idea that Congregationalism and Plym 
outh Rock ever had any connection. He puts 
our denomination on a par with and, in fact, 
because its numbers are fewer and its shout- 
ing less vociferous, far below Methodists 
North and Methodists South, Baptists hard 
and Baptists soft, evangelicals split into hos- 
tile camps, Presbyterians United, who sing 
Psalms, and Presbyterians multi divided, who 
do not, and above all the ubiquitous Camp- 
bellite who calls himself ‘‘ Christian ’’ to the 
exclusion of all other unimmersed persons, 
not to mention other sects more or less ram- 
pant. It would be most unfortunate if the 
prominent men, who usually figure in our 
large denominational gatherings in the East, 
should decide not to go. Their presence at 
Portland will do more to establish respect for 
an enlightened form of Christianity with 
millions of people than all the gatherings in 
the East which they will be likely to attend 
for twenty five years. 

Sherburne, N. Y. 


PROCTOR, 


WILLIAM A. Trow. 


A DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

To deepen and strengthen in every way 
possible the consciousness of a common life 
is “the most important service which the 
council can render our churches.’”’ In order 
to do this there might be gathered together 
once in five years, regularly published and 
widely distributed by arrangement of the 
council, a history, succinct, unstatistical, vital 
of thought and action in the denomination 
for the preceding five years, including 
sketches of influential institutions and men, 
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as changes occur. Different persons ap- 
pointed at a previous meeting could have 
charge under the editor of different depart- 
ments of this history. The volume should 
include also, substantially as now, the preview, 
the new statement of principles, the lifting 
up ideals as presented in the papers and ad- 
dresses at the meetings of the council. We 
should thus have on record and accessible a 
basis of facts for our inductions as well as the 
inspirational and prophetic element. 
Attendance at the council should be made 
more largely and truly representative. We 
have no house of bishops to support, no pre- 
siding elders to pay; cannot a plan be sug 
gested to local and State associations by which 
the expenses of delegates can be provided for 
by the churches to all representative meetings 
up to, and including, the National Council? 
Kansas City. Henry Hopkins, 


RESTRICT BUSINESS, BROADEN THE 
DISCUSSIONS 

I hope that I am not alone in believing that 
the sessions of the National Council might be 
more valuable and influential than they have 
usually been if the scope of its deliberations 
were at once broader and more practical. 
This would involve the cutting of many of 
the minor reports, the packing of necessary 
business into the least possible compass, the 
absolute refusal to fritter time away in the 
consideration of well-meant, but practically 
frivolous, resolutions and a rigid adherence to 
that article of its constitution which declares 
that ‘‘this National Council sha)] never exer- 
cise legislative or judicial authority, nor con- 
sent to act as a council of reference.” If this 
were done, at least three days of the session 
might be made notable by its discussions of 
some great and pressing themes upon which 
the council, as a body, should refrain from 
making any furmal pronouncement. For ex- 
ample: 

1. Why should not the most competent men 
in the denomination be called upon for con- 
structive theological discussion and _ state- 
ment? Every generation needs its formulas 
restated or re-expounded in the language of 
its own day. I doubt, for instance, if any- 
thing could be of truer value to the churches 
of all denominations just now than a grave 
and reverent exposition of the profound 
truth that struggles for expression in our 
commonly, and sometimes carelessly, received 
‘Trinitarian formula. 

2. The council might also do a signal service 
to the churches by a candid treatment of the 
general theme of Christian missions. No 
multiplication of scrappy reports can ever 
compass this. What is needed is an honest 
grappling with the fundamental principles 
that underlie missionary motive and method, 
and an effort to align missionary activity with 
the great spiritual and intellectual movements 
of the day. If this is once accomplished the 
funds for specific work will not be lacking. 

3. It would be peculiarly fitting for a coun- 
cil representing the Congregational churches 
to devote one session at this juncture to a 
discussion of practical Anglo-Saxon co-opera- 
tion in furthering the interests of peace and 
good will in the world. Such a discussion 
could scarcely fail of beneficent influence at 
home and abroad if it were truly judicious, 
and could be led by men who were free from 
hostile prejudice on the one hand and from 
gushing sentimentality upon the other. If all 
unnecessary business were omitted, and all 
such undignified stump speaking as character- 
ized the session in Minneapolis, when certain 
rival towns were “‘ boomed” for the honor of 
entertaining the next council, abundant time 
might be provided for a worthy and telling 
treatment of such high themes as these. 

Worcester, May 10. E. M. CHAPMAN. 


REVISE THE CREEDS 


Let the council advise the churches to 
change their creeds so that the expression of 
belief shall not go beyond the general appre- 
hension. 


Let it urge the churches to see that 





unity of spirit, purpose and life be the sole 
basis of fellowship and that the world shall 
explicitly understand this. In other words, 
let it advise the churches to open their doors 
as wide as the spirit prompts. And, above 
all, let the council, in its deliberations, show 
that unity of spirit may exist with wide di- 
versities of opinion, and thus set an example 
to preachers, laymen and churches. 
New Haven. C. S. MACFARLAND. 


RAISE THE MINISTERIAL STANDARD 


To my mind, the most important service 
which the National Council can render is: 
(1) to provide some high and uniformly sus- 
tained standard of education and character 
for admission to our ministry and to impress 
the churches with the necessity of observing 
such standard in the calling of a pastor; (2) 
to provide for the regular accrediting of lay 
workers, both men and women, who, under 
the direction of churches or pastors, shall do 
a work in city and country districts where a 
well-furnished minister cannot be supported. 

New Haven. W. J. Mourcn 


COME TO THE HELP OF THE SOCIETIES 

No more important service can be rendereii 
than the sending forth of an authoritative 
utterance to the churches respecting their 
duty to their several missionary boards. With 
most of those boards deeply in debt, and all 
of them seriously crippled in their operations 
“for lack of funds, there is need of prompt and 
vigorous action. The problem is not as difti- 
eult as it would be if the denomination were 
poor and struggling. The wealth of the Con- 
gregational body is proverbial, and is rapidly 
increasing. How shall it be turned into the 
channels of denominational benevolence? 
How shall the membership of the churches be 
reached and informed? How, above all, shal! 
the pastors of those churches be aroused from 
their ignorance, their timidity, their indiffer- 
ence, and be led to throw themselves into the 
work of instruction and appeal? 

JosepH K. CHICKERING. 
Brooklyn, May 15. 





The Church Gazette, a new periodical just 
established by the Broad Church party in the 
Anglican Church, has a department of dra- 
matic criticism. It thus defines its mission 
“There exists a body of men who desire to 
see prevailing throughout the counsels of the 
church a larger measure of sense, reason, 
truth and light, and who would like to make 
her the exemplar of righteousness, rathe: 
than the conservator of dogma, along with 
some special form of worship. It is believed 
that this body is not so small or insignificant 
as to be unable to support, in its own inter- 
est, a high-class weekly journal such as we 
propose to provide for it.” Apparently af- 
fairs in the Anglican Church are approaching 
a crisis, as they should, unless we much mis- 
read the evidence showing the lack of hon- 
esty and courage amung the clergy and laity. 
The Rock, the organ of the Low Evangelical 
wing, is ealling on its subscribers to inform 
their bishops that they will refuse to con- 
tribute to the treasury of the church—local 
and national—unless Episcopal patronage of 
sacerdotalism ceases. The Record affirms 
that “discipline within the church seems 
coming to anend. ... Already in some quar- 
ters patience is exhausted at the spectacle, on 
the one hand, of faithful clergy being harried 
for celebrating the Lord’s Supper in the even- 
ing and, on the other, of men being permitted, 
with absolute impunity, to use in English 
churches the rites, ceremonies and vestments 
of the Roman Church.” A series of recent 


articles in the London Chronicle, written by 
a Roman Catholic member of its staff, describ- 
ing the services in most of the Anglican 
churches of London, show an alarming num- 
ber in which he, a Roman Catholic, can dis- 
tinguish little or no difference between their 
service and the Roman mass. 
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LLES8ON FOR MAY 29 Matt. 26: 17-30 


The Lord’s Supper 


BY REV. A. FE, DUNNING, D. D. 


The four gospels are the summary of the 
preaching of the apostles. ‘These records 
show the importance they gave to the death 
of Jesus, as related to the other events of his 
mission. More than a third of them all is de- 
voted to the week which includes his cruci- 
fxion. The life of our Lord is interpreted 
by his death. His words, when the shadow 
was on him of that death to which he devoted 
himself, are the weightiest ever uttered. 
The account given in Matthew of what hap- 
pened on the night before the crucifixion in- 
eludes: 

I. The Passover prepared. When God de- 
livered the Israelites from Egypt, passing 
over the families in the houses whose door- 
posts were sprinkled with blood, he was giv- 
ing primary lessons in the doctrine of: the 
cross. The annual celebration by the Jews 
which recalled the Passover was a lesson con- 
cerning deliverance of souls from sin. Be- 
cause of the blood on the doorposts God had 
passed over his chosen, when he smote the 
people for their wickedness. Now the time 
had come for a new Jesson, which is to be 
learned by us and our children. ‘Christ, our 
Passover, is sacrificed for us.’’ His blood of 
the new covenant is shed for many for the 
remission of sins. If we accept that sacrifice, 
God passes over us when he pronounces judg- 
ment on sinners. ‘‘ There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.”’ This is the chief lesson taught by the 
Lord’s Supper. Each time we partake of it, 
we should take the steps which our Lord took 
when he instituted it. And every one who is 
a disciple of Christ ought to take the Lord’s 
Supper, for our Lord commands all his dis- 
ciples saying, ‘“‘This do, in remembrance of 
me.’?’ Now our Lord’s preparation for this 
last Passover was: 

1. Deliberate. He had thoughtfully and 
eagerly anticipated it. ‘‘With desire,’ he 
said, “‘I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you.” The place was carefully selected. 
Two of the disciples were sent to make it 
ready. They all went to the guest chamber 
at the appointed hour. The Lord’s Supper is 
richer in meaning than the Passover. It re- 
quires the preparation of mind and _ heart 
made by private meditation and by the gath- 
ering together beforehand of disciples for 
prayer, conference and instruction. 

2. It was exclusive. ‘“‘I shall eat the Pass- 
over,” he said, ‘with my disciples.” Only 
those who had openly and fully surrendered 
themselves to him were invited to partake of 
that sacrament which testified to his death 
for the remission of sins. To include others 
would be to do them harm and to mar the rite 
for those who understand it. 

3. It was familiar. He drew closer than 
ever to his disciples in the hours when he 
taught them how to commemorate his sacri- 
fice. His conversation with them is fathom- 
less in its tenderness. He talked with them 
concerning the things of his kingdom rather 
as their Elder Brother than as its King. No- 
where do disciples draw nearer to Christ than 
when they make themselves ready for his 
supper. These times are to be cherished as 
the warm spring hours of spiritual growth. 

4. It was solemn. The greatest tragedy of 
the world’s history was at hand. Our Lord’s 
manner, words and actions were filled with 
the consciousness of it. When we show the 
Lord’s death at his table our thoughts and 
songs and prayers may be sweet, tender and 
even exultant, but the suggestions of the cru- 
cified Christ are so intense, the reminder of 
our sins, such as made it necessary for him to 
die, is so impressive, that our love and hope 
will always be solemnized by awe and peni- 
tence. 

II. The betrayer named. The presence of 
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Judas at the Passover, which was to be fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Supper, seems at first 
thought incongruous. Yet its lesson is essential 
to that hour. Among the disciples who loved 
Jesus was one who had openly confessed him, 
who hated him and was a devil [John 6: 70, 71). 
The three things above all others which give 
meaning to the Lord’s Supper are sin, love 
and forgiveness. To know Christ’s forgiving 
love we must know what sin is. Judas re- 
vealed it. He understood sin as none of the 
others did, for he must have realized that the 
disposition he had cultivated till it controlled 
him, which was separating him from his Mas- 
ter, must have widened the gulf between him 
and his fellow-disciples. And since the only 
real fellowship is founded in unselfishness 
he must already have felt the isolation from 
his kind which was made complete by the 
priests’ rejection of him which drove him to 
suicide. 

But the presence of the false disciple led | 
the true disciples to self-examination. When | 
Jesus said, ‘‘One of you shall betray me,” 
no one thought to accuse his brethren. The 
spirit that would have done that would have 


| 


shut them all out of fellowship with him. | 


But each asked, ‘Is it 1?” 
Noone can experience the blessings of re- 
demption from sin who does not know that it 
is possible for him to betray his Redeemer 
and who does not pray to the Lord to show 
him his own heart. 

Ili. The Lord’s Supper instituted. 


the supper was a sacrificial meal, and that on 
the night before the crucifixion its repetition 
was not thought of. That it was a sacrificial 
meal is beyond question. 
Lord at that time intended that it should be 
often repeated in commemoration of his sacri- 
fice need not be discussed in a Sunday school 
class. But the apostle Paul seems to settle 
the matter when he says [1 Cor. 10: 23-26), 
“The Lord Jesus in the night in which he 
was betrayed took bread,” etc. The Lord’s 
Supper was instituted at the beginning of a 
new spiritual kingdom, for which the Jewish 
nation had prepared the way. The Christian 
Church visibly represents that kingdom. Its 
existence requires the stated observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. It superseded and took into 
itself the meaning of the Passover. 
fies : 

1. A new sacrifice. Oxen, sheep and doves 
had been slain for centuries as symbols that 
through life offered in sacrifice human life 


Thus even Judas | 
serves to show us what we owe to Christ. | 


It signi- 


It is | 
claimed by Professor Briggs and others that | 


Whether or not our | 





which had been forfeited by sin might be | 


restored. 
bread and wine of the supper take the place 
of these symbols and represent the body of 
Christ given as a sacrifice for sinners. ‘‘ Now 
once in the end of the ages hath he been sac- 
rificed to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self.’’ 

2. Anew covenant. The old covenant was 
made, first, by declaring to those who were to 
enter into it ‘‘all the words of the Lord and 
all his judgments’; then by the promise of 
the people, “‘ All that the Lord hath spoken 
will we do” [Ex. 24: 3-8]; then by sprinkling 


the blood, a part of which already had been | 


sprinkled on the altar, on the people. Jesus 
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But from that night onward the | 
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took the cup, saying, “This is my blood of 
the covenant, which is shed for many unto 
remission of sins.”’ It began the new and 
“better covenant, which hath been enacted 
upon better promises,’ and we renew it at 
every observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

3. A new kingdom, begun when our Lord 
first began through the Holy Spirit to rule 
one human heart. Each new disciple won, 
and every triumph over sin in our lives 
through his power, brings nearer the glori- 
ous day when the kingdom shall be perfected. 
The promise of Jesus points to it: “I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom.”’ 








“Back 
it Goes” 





Iam emphatic in my orders 
to my grocer for C/evelana’s 
baking powder. If he sends 
anything else but Cleveland's 
back it goes, and he knows it. 

Mrs. L. C. P. 


Right,—Grocers make a fair 
profit on Cleveland's baking 
powder; if they urge somethin 
else, they want more than a fair 
profit at your expense. 


SHOPPING 








barring the bother of writing, is a 
great convenience to the housewife, 
as it gives her the time and opportu- 
nity for testing the value of an arti- 
cle at home. The bother is trifling 
in the case of 


SILVER 


ELECT pan 


simply send your address on a pos- 
tal, no charge for liberal trial quan- 
tity, or for 15 cents in stamps a full 
sized box will be sent post-paid. 
It’s unlike all others. 


Your grocer has it— 
Most good grocers do. 


The Electro Silicon Co,., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 




















LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THROUGH THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA TO 
BERING STRAITS 


The author of this book, Mr. Harry de 
Windt, undertook, some two years ago, to go 
from New York to Paris across this country 
and Asia. He was unable to carry out his 
plan, but succeeded in reaching the coast of 
Asia, where he was practically held a pris- 
oner for several months by the Tchuktchi 
tribe. He was rescued, none too soon to save 
his life, by the American whaler Belvedere. 
He is a fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London and an expert traveler, and 
his book possesses vivid interest and includes 
an account of a trip through the region on 
which at present much of the attention of the 
world is focused—the gold fields of Alaska 
and the neighboring Klondike region. He 
went from Juneau across the Chilkoot Pass 
to the lakes at the head of the great Yukon 
River and down the river. to Fort St. Michael 
on Bering Sea. This was before the great 
discoveries of gold, which have made the 
region famous and have attracted so many 
thousands thither, but already gold was 
known to exist there and was being sought 
for on a small scale and not without success. 

The difficulties of the route already have 
been somewhat modified, although they still 
are formidable, but the general characteris- 
tics of the region remain as they were when 
the author studied them, so that his book pos- 
sesses considerable permanent value. As a 
record of daring, arduous and successful 
travel and exploration it is also important. 
His original purpose to cross Bering Strait on 
the ice proved impracticable, and he was in- 
debted to the United States revenue cutter 
Bear for transportation. The most thrilling 
part of his narrative, in some respects, relates 
to what followed. He found it impossible to 
land where he had intended to, being obliged 
to strike the Asiatic coast at least 100 miles 
too far south. He found himself among the 
Tchuktchis, who certainly can be surpassed 
by none, if they are equaled by any people, in 
filthiness, poverty and contrariness. His 
plans for further exploration had to be aban- 
doned, and he would have perished of starva- 
tion, cold and ill-treatment—in fact, he prac- 
tically was treated as a captive—had not the 
Belvedere opportunely appeared and carried 
him away. 

The book belongs with those which record 
exploits in pioneering and exploration, and 
probably the author is the only person who 
ever lived four months among the native tribe 
mentioned. Nobody else is likely to make 
the experiment voluntarily, after reading his 
account of his experience, but what he has to 
say is valuable from more than one point of 
view, and he deserves high credit for having 
succeeded as well as he did and for having 
written so excellent a record of his experi- 
ences. His book is illustrated freely and 
well. [Harper & Bros. $2.50). 


RELIGIOUS 


The Construction of the Bible {Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents], by Prof. W. F. Adeney, 
contains two lectures given at the English 
Chautauqua at Matlock last summer. He 
deals with the literary and historical side of 
his subject, referring primarily to the putting 
together of the component parts of the Bible 
rather than to the development of its spiritual 
significance, yet the practical unfolding of a 
divine revelation is suggested. It is a schol- 
arly and instructive little treatise, embodying 
sound learning and inspired by the best 
spirit. 

Is My Bible True? [F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents), by Rev. Dr. Charles Leach, is a practi- 
cal little volume intended to enable the reader 
to answer this question affirmatively. It is 
not primarily intended for scholars, although 
it is based upon and exhibits the results of 
thorough scholarship. It is terse, compre- 


hensive, interesting and well adapted to con- 
vince. 

Studies in the Revelation [F. H. Revell Co. 
35 cents], by Prof. W. W. White, contains 
thirty short chapters which are grouped so as 
to form an outline for the study of the book 
named, It is accompanied by a diagram and 
is a volume of suggestion and direction for 
work to be done by the reader rather than of 
statement and enforcement of what the author 
himself hasdone. It will be found serviceable. 

In The True Vine [F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents], another volume of spiritual sugges- 
tions by Rev. Andrew Murray, a sympathetic 
and practical study of the figure of the vine 
and its relation to Christian life is offered in 
thirty-one short chapters, one for each day of 
a complete month. It illustrates well the 
familiar characteristics of this well-known 
religious author and teacher. 

From the same publishers comes The Hidden 
Years at Nazareth [25 cents], by Rev. G. C. 
Morgan. This theme has inspired the im- 
agination of many Christian thinkers and the 
author has developed many of its suggestions 
with wholesome wisdom and in a manner 
useful to the spirit. It is short but excellent. 


STORIES 


Another lively story by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin is Penelope’s Progress [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25], which has been running in 
The Atlantic. It describes certain experi- 
ences in Scotland of three vivacious and 
amusing American girls, and the ultimate 
capture of one of them by a Scotch parson. 
The sight-seeing element is subordinated, 
although the book is none the less most delight- 
ful to have at hand when visiting Scotland. 
It is pre-eminently an account of life in one 
or two Scotch neighborhoods as observed and 
shared by the three visitors, and two love 
affairs are blended with the narrative more 
or less conspicuously. The pre-eminent charm 
of the book is its amusing style, which keeps 
the reader alert and delighted from beginning 
toend. The love-making is delicious, and the 
author’s skill in badinage and repartee gives 
a tang to all that her people say which is ex- 
hilarating and never overdone. Those who 
have read the book already as a serial will 
want it in permanent form, and whoever has 
read it undoubtedly will more or less deliber- 
ately be the means of recommending it to half 
a dozen others. 

The Girl at Cobhurst (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50] is Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
latest. It is eminently readable and deals 
with the elaborate and shrewd, but after all 
defeated, ingenuity of an accomplished match- 
maker. It is not as improbable as some of 
the author’s other books, although it does not 
stand upon ceremony at all in discarding 
probability, and, even if it is not quite one of 
Mr. Stockton’s most striking productions, it 
will fairly maintain his reputation as a skill- 
full and successful tickler of the public fancy. 

The Londoners [H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50), 
by Robert Hichens, is the silliest book of the 
year thus far, we might add of many years, 
so far as our observation serves. The plot 
hinges upon the assumption of masculine 
character and clothing by a young American 
woman for the purpose of entering high social 
circles in London. This feature of the plot is 
managed clumsily, and, although at first the 
author exhibits a certain self-control, in the 
latter part of the book he surrenders to sheer 
recklessness and ceases to be even amusing. 

In Old Narragansett (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents] contains what the author, 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, describes as familiar 
fireside tales, vague traditions, family chroni- 
cles or summer dreams, to the number of 
eleven. They are vivacious, rich in local 
color and character and as entertaining as 
they are skillfully told. 

The Dull Miss Archinard [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25], by Anne D, Sedgwick, is 
an English society story told with vivacity, 
skillful in portraiture and fresh in interest. 
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It treats once more the old theme, a romance 
involving an elderly lover and a young girl, 
but with conditions and surroundings of cir- 
cumstance and feeling which place it among 
the more entertaining of recent stories. Some 
of the scenes are drawn with exceptional 
delicacy. 

Admirers of what now are called the old- 
fashioned novels, for example, Jane Eyre and 
books of that class, will revel in Her Heart’s 
Desire [George Munro’s Sons. 25 cents], by 
Charles Garvice. A pirated and imperfect 
edition is on the market and those who care 
to read it should obtain the complete edition. 
In spite of its melodramatic features—its hero 
of noble blood, lofty social position, vast 
wealth, imperturbable self-control, fiery pas- 
sions and perilous adventures; its beautiful, 
artless, unselfish and bewitching heroine; its 
despicable villains, male and female; its catas- 
trophes and tragedies of several sorts, a mé- 
lange which we have not seen equaled in 
many years, and its old-fashioned way of tell- 
ing its story—it undeniably is engrossing and 
uplifting and worthy of praise. 

The Harpers have published Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair [$1.50] as the first volume of their 
new Biographical Edition of the author’s com- 
plete works. It has twenty full page illustra- 
tions by Thackeray himself and many other 
pictures, and a portrait of Thackeray, hith- 
erto unpublished, forms its frontispiece. The 
type is rather small, but is distinct and the 
edition evidently is to be popular. 

The Golficide and Other Tales of the Fair 
Green {Harper & Bros. $1.00] contains half a 
dozen short stories by W. G. van T. Sutphen. 
They are a part of the literary harvest which 
has sprung from the prevalence of the game 
of golf. They are entertaining and amusing, 
although the first one, which gives its title to 
the book, certainly is a little strained. They 
illustrate in an amusing way the almost inex- 
plicable but inevitable fascinations which the 
game exerts over those who have begun to 
play it. 

Two volumes of Stories by Foreign Authors 
[Charles Scribner’s Suns. Each 75 eents| con- 
tain short stories by Daudet, About, Bourget, 
Coppée, Zola, Mérimée and others which are 
gems and are translated with admirable suc- 
cess. —Diana of the Cross Roads and The 
Ordeal of Richard Feveril [Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. Each $1.50], by George Meredith, are 
out in the revised edition. And Mr. Mere- 
dith’s many admirers will be glad of them in 
so convenient and attractive a form. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


We are glad to welcome a pleasant little au- 
tobiographical volume from the pen of Rev. 
J.C. Holbrook, D. D., LL. D., so well known 
to Congregationalists. It is called Recollec- 
tions of a Nonagenarian [Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00], and an excellent likeness of the author 
serves as the frontispiece. Probably Dr. Hol- 
brook has been identified influentially with 
more events of vital importance to Congrega- 
tionalism in this country than any other man 
still living among us, and his history, apart 
from its religious and ecclesiastical side, has 
been striking. Beginning life as a business 
man—a well-known and successful publisher 
—and becoming enough of a military man 
to be aid-de-camp to a brigadier general of 
militia, and for a time a politician of recog- 
nized eminence and influence, he also was 
interested in general public affairs so con- 
spicuously as to serve as a commissioner to 
superintend the survey of the first railroad in 
the State of Vermont, and also to be the 
active promoter in founding the first asylum 
for the insane in that State. Determining 
later to enter the ministry, he entered upon 
home mission work in the West, and has been 
known for years as an editor and successful 
pastor in Dubuque, Chicago, Homer, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Cal. He was one of the found- 
ers of Iowa College and of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. He undertook and carried 
out with great success, under the auspices of 
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the A.M. A., a mission to Great Britain in 
pehalf of the Southern freedmen. He has 
served with distinguished ability as secretary 
of the New York Home Missionary Society, 
and in ways too numerous to be mentioned 
has been a most active and useful leader of 
our denominational forces, although never 
cramped by merely denominational limita- 
tions. He was one of the earliest and most 
energetic in asserting distinctively Congrega- 
tional thinking in the West, and in saving it 
from becoming stifled by Presbyterianism. 
He still lives, beloved and honored by all. 
His modest story of his diversified, useful and 
interesting career deserves, and is certain to 
receive, a most cordial welcome. The book is 
illustrated. j 

The Eugene Field I Knew [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25], by Francis Wilson, is a 
pook of charming reminiscences of the de- 
ceased humorist, whose eccentricities were 
among his fascinations and whose popularity 
was based upon virtues and abilities of no 
mean order. It is a delightful little volume, 
frank and genial, and presenting a picture of 
Field which seems to be true to life. It con- 
tains a number of illustrations and will find 
many eager readers. 

Another book of reminiscences by Mrs. M. 
FE. W. Sherwood is entitled, Here and There 
and Everywhere [H. S. Stone & Co. $2.50). 
The reminiscences are largely those of for- 
eign travel and acquaintance. It describes 
distinguished personages whom she has seen 
in circumstances of interest, and some of 
whom she has met, and there are pleasant 
accounts of such occurrences as the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau. The later chapters 
are more miscellaneous in their character and 
include certain papers recently published, 
such as those on The Decadence of the Water- 
ing Place and on Books that Society Reads. 
The volume, without being specially striking 
in any way, supplies a sufficient amount of 
personal reminiscence and experience to pos- 
sess considerable interest, and readers who 
enjoy the flavor of society life will find them- 
selves following Mrs. Sherwood’s course 
through these pages with gratification. 

A French Volunteer of the War of Inde- 
pendence [D. Appleton & Co. $2.00], trans- 
lated by R. B. Douglas, is an autobiographical 
narrative of the experiences of the Chevalier 
de Pontgibaud, afterward the Marquis de 
Maure. He served as an aid to Lafayette 
in the American war for independence, and 
his life both here and in Europe was one of 
variety and adventure. The record which he 
made of it in response to the appeals of his 
relatives is an unpretending, but interesting, 
narrative, which has been well translated and 
which throws considerable light on the early 
days of our own nation and on the France of 
that period. 

The Boy I Knew and Four Dogs (Harper & 
Bros. $1.25] contains a number of papers 
originally printed in St. Nicholas, by Lau- 
rence Hutton. They have been revised and 
enlarged for publication in this form. The 
boy is Mr. Hutton himself and the dogs are 
his dogs, and it would be difficult to find a 
more charming, judicious and at times touch- 
ing little volume than this. We will not spoil 
it for any reader by describing it in detail, 
but we commend it warmly. It is illustrated 
aptly and freely. 

EDUCATION 


Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck’s Advanced 
Rules {Lee & Shepard. 50 cents], a supple- 
ment to her The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law, is a compact, concise and so 
far as we have examined a trustworthy and 
practically serviceable little manual of parlia- 
mentary law. 

Mr. E. 8. Ellis’s History of Our Country 
{Lee & Shepard. $1.00] is sketchy and neces- 
sarily tells only the salient facts and features 
of our national history, but it is perhaps as 
good a book as one of its kind can be made. 
It seems to be accurate and fair and is il- 
lustrated lavishly. Indeed there are too many 
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illustrations in view of the condensation of 
the narrative. But it is a good book and 
should prepare the reader or student to study 
with interest more complete and satisfactory 
histories. 

In the New Century Speaker [Ginn & Co. 
$1.10] the late Prof. H. A. Frink of Amherst 
has gathered appropriate extracts from the 
speeches and addresses of Garfield, Blaine, 
Seward, Phillips, Beecher, Grady and Depew, 
as well as selections from some other sources, 
and the result is a superior volume for its 
purpose, 

Kingsley’s Water-Babies [Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co, 24 cents] has been edited and 
abridged by Edna H. Turpin for Maynard’s 
English Classic series. It has a biographical 
sketch of Kingsley, and is as admirably 
adapted for its educational purpose as any 
abridgment of such a production can be. 

Dr. A. W. Roberts has edited the First Book 
of Cesar’s Gallic Wars(Ginn & Co. 50 cents}, 
with notes and a vocabulary for the School 
Classic series. It is a question whether the 
notes are not somewhat more abundant than 
is consistent with the wisest stimulation of 
the pupil to exert himself. 

Books one, six, twenty-two and twenty-four 
of Pope’s translation of Homer’s Iliad [Ginn 
& Co. 40 cents] have been edited, with notes, 
by William Tappan. The purpose of the 
book is to present a correct text and to help 
scholars to appreciate the significance of the 
poem. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm [American 
Book Co. 50 cents] has been edited for school 
use by M. B. Lambert and is a good piece of 
work, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A new and compact issue of Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen’s Farthest North (Harper & Bros. 
$3.00] is out in a so-called popular edition. 
So far as we can judge it embodies the con- 
tents of the larger two-volume edition except- 
ing the maps. Possibly there are other differ- 
ences, but the substance of the original and 
many of the illustrations are here supplied, 
and it should be as great a favorite as its 
popular interest and its scientific and other 
solid qualities deserve. 

How to Right a Wrong [F. Tennyson Neely. 
$2.00] is an effort by Mr. Moses Samelson to 
remedy current theories and practices of taxa- 
tion. At least this is his purpose, as far as 
we can make out, although the book begins 
its discussion with the nature of things in 
general and discusses most of them before it 
gets to any definite point. A great waste of 
the author’s materia] and the reader’s patience 
is involved. The special remedy, to advocate 
which finally seems to be the author’s aim, is 
the adoption of what he terms ‘‘a single, 
graduated, net profit tax.’’ We have exam- 
ined with interest the argument and tables 
which he supplies in support of his theory 
and cheerfully concede that they seem to have 
a certain value, but if he had devoted his 
book to elucidating and enforcing his theory 
instead of discussing education, degeneracy, 
government, etc, his book would have been 
more likely to make an impression than it 
is in its present form. 

The Dodge Book and Stationery Co. has is- 
sued a volume of choice seleetions from a 
large variety of authors—domestic and for- 
eign, ancient and modern—under the title of 
Borrowings [75 cents]. The book differs in 
no respect from many others, but is an excel- 
lent example of its class. 


NOTES 


—— The tenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is under way. It will appear in 
1900, 

—— Seven thousand copies of Frank R. 
Stockton's new book, The Girl at Cobhurst, 
were ordered before it was published. 

—— Jules Verne is now seventy years old. 
He has written seventy-six books and still 
continues to write. He lives at Amiens. 
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—— The Chap Book since its enlargement 
is somewhat different in character. Always 
interesting, it now appeals less to the more 
definitely literary reader and more to the 
general public. 


—— The University of Wisconsin has begun 
the publication of a Philology and Literature 
series. The opening number is entitled On 
the Development of American Literature from 
1815 to 1833, with special reference to periodi- 
cals. 


—— A Washington court has just given a 
$5,000 verdict in favor of a newsboy who was 
seriously injured by being ejected from a car— 
we suppose a street car—by the conductor. 
The court held that the sale of newspapers is 
a legitimate and necessary business. 


—— The sales of Emile Zola’s recent vol- 
umes, Lourdes, Rome and Paris, have been 
much increased in America since his trial. 
The injustice with which the prosecution was 
conducted seems to have created an interest 
in him which the low moral tone of his earlier 
stories prohibited most people from allowing 
themselves to feel. 


— Marie Corelli has sued the author of 
Literary London for ranking her among 
authors whom he “cannot take seriously,” 
and comparing her educational influence with 
that of Madame Tusseaud, of the famous 
wax-works exhibition in London. Miss Co- 
relli evidently believes in advertising herself 
as widely as possible. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
HASSAN: A  denouen By Henry Gillman. pp. 
597. $2.0 
THE nies HENCHMAN. By W. H. Johnson. 
pp. 293. $1.50. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 
THE - M. C. By Charlotte M. Vaile. pp. 232. 
$1. 
A Son’ OF THE REVOLUTION. By Elbridge 8. 
Brooks. » 301. $1.50. 


C. Page &@ Co. Boston. 
THE Comrmawrat ‘DRAGoon. By R. N. Steph- 
ens. pp. 299. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL Way. 
Maclaren. pp. 185. 75 cents. 
FoLKs FROM DrIxigz. By Paul L. 
263. $1.25. 
THE ee LITERARY YEAR-BOOK. 
$1.2 


By Ian 
Dunbar. pp. 
pp. 260. 


A AN WIVES AND ENGLISH ae MRAuDS. By 
Gertrude Atherton. pp. 339. $1. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pe 


ork. 
ge oe FRaxELIN. By Kdward. Robins. pp. 


354. $1.5 
THE HEAD ‘ow THE PaMth Y. By Alphonse Dau- 
det. pp. 325. $1.50. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE SPIRIT OF THE 
AGE. Edited by Rev. Greenough White, B. D. 
pp. 148. $1.25. 

James Pott & Co. New York. 

THE First AND GREAT COMMANDMENT OF 0m, 

By Rev. T. 8. Bacon, D. D. pp. 248. $1.50 
E. & J.B. Young. New York. 

ABRAHAM AND His AGE. By H.C. Tomkins. pp. 
262. $2.50. 

American Book Co. 

DouzE CoNTES NOUVEAUX. 
168. 45 cents. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. New 
By Anson Ballard, D. D. 


New York. 
By C. Fontaine. pp. 


York. 
ARROWS. pp. 100, 75 
cents. 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 
GLADSTONE AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By Kerr 
Boyce Tupper, D. D., LL.D. pp. 266, $1.00. 
Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati. 
THE MISTAKES OF INGERSOLL. By Rev. Thomas 
McGrady. pp. 344. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS 


Pilgrim Press. Boston 
AN ELEMENTARY CATECHISM. By M. C. Hazard, 
Ph.D. pp. 45. 10 cents. 

American Humane Education Soc. 
SomME OF NEW YORK’s “400.” pp. 191. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 10 cents. 
Franklin Printing and Engraving Co. Toledo. 
WoMAN’S SPHERE AND INFLUENCE. By Rev. 8. 
G. Anderson. pp. 89. 20 cents. 
Parkman Club. Milwaukee. 
NEGRO SLAVERY IN WISCONSIN. By J. N. David- 
son. pp. 66 


Boston. 
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Ministers’ Meeting 

The subject under discussion was the find- 
ing and losing of churches. Secretary Tomp- 
kins gave several instances of churches ceas- 
ing to exist when the work for which they 
were formed had been accomplished, and of 
churches changing their names when moving 
to new neighborhoods or when the village or 
town changed its name, so that while appar- 
ently dying in reality they receive new life 
with the new name. One cannot, therefore, 
be certain that a church reported dead has 
really ceased to be. One must ascertain 
whether it has or has not given up one name 
in order to assume another. Dr. D. D. De- 
Long’s account of his seven years’ work ina 
town in western Kansas and of his efforts the 
last year to organize and develop the Fellow- 
ship Church in this city, south of the univer- 
sity, was a demonstration of what earnestness 
and faith will accomplish. he church was 
organized last June with thirty-eight mem- 
bers. When a year old it will have at least 
100 members. No aid has been received from 
outside. Mr. DeLong found his own field, 
began its cultivation in faith and, as the 
people discovered the purpose for which he 
had come among them, they rallied to his 
support. He believes that his method is the 
method for unemployed ministers to pursue, 
and that if they would pursue it there would 
be less need of ministerial bureaus than now, 
and our churches be stronger and more inde- 
pendent than they now are. 


The Seminary’s Festal Week 

The anniversary sermon was delivered by 
Pres. W. F. Slocum of Colorado College Sun- 
day evening in the Union Park Church. His 
subject was Winning One’s Own Soul. He 
said that while it is generally thought to be 
a minister’s duty to seek to save others, it is 
of equal importance that he save himself. 
This may be done by cherishing high ideals, 
by using good judgment in the attempt to 
realize them, by strict obedience to these 
ideals, by unselfish and unstinted service for 
God. ‘The illustrations used were taken from 
common life and were appropriate. The ser- 
mon was given without notes and in a manly 
way which rendered it impressive. 


Alumni [leeting 

The attendance, owing to the fact that the 
State Association will be held in Chicago next 
week, was smaller than usual. At the morn- 
ing session Professor Mackenzie read a paper, 
which will be published in the Biblical World, 
on the Problem of the Consciousness of Jesus. 
It was devout, clear and of much value as set- 
ting forth the real natare of the problem and 
demonstrating the impossibility of ever reach- 
ing a solution of it. While laying a good deal 
of emphasis on the recent appearance of the 
problem, one could hardly help fe_ling in lis- 
tening to the paper that the old questions of 
Arianism and Socinianism and various worn- 
out discussions concerning the person of Christ 
had returned in a new form, but with the old 
spirit. 

The subject for the afternoon was post- 
graduation experiences in the study, the pul- 
pit and the parish. The hindrances encoun- 
tered were described by Rev. M. J. P. Thing, 
the methods employed in Bible study by Rev. 
David Holdbrook, and the methods used in 
pastoral work by Rev. T. C. Hunt. Adjourn- 
ment came at 4 Pp. M., followed immediately 
by President Fisk’s reception in the seminary 
parlors. At six o’clock the graduating class, 
the professors, directors and friends of the 
seminary sat down together at the annual sup- 
per prepared by the ladies of the Union Park 
Church. In the hour or less given to speech- 
making we heard from Rev. Mr. Kedzie, the 
oldest of the directors, President Fisk, Rev. 
J. W. Bradshaw, and Mr. R. S. Osgood of the 
graduating class. Dr. Savage presided and 
introduced the speakers. 





In and Around Chicago 


Inauguration of a New Professor 

The interest of the week culminated in the 
services connected with the inauguration of 
W. D. Mackenzie as professor of systematic 
theology. The exercises were held in the 
Union Park Church, E. W. Blatchford, Esq., 
president of the board of directors in the 
chair. The charge to the professor-elect was 
given by Dr. J. G. Johnson, late pastor of the 
New England Church, now of St. Louis, the 
ordaining prayer was offered by Prof. S. I. 
Curtiss, and the invocation by Dr. Linus 
Blakeslee. The music, a prominent feature 
of the occasion, was furnished by the semi- 
nary choir, under the leadership of Professor 
Chamberlain. But it was the address itself 
which was of chief interest. It was written 
in the charming style for which Professor 
Mackenzie is famous. It indicated wide read- 
ing and careful consideration of the problems 
which the teacher of syst2matic theology must 
try to solve. It abounded in felicitous state- 
ments and clear summaries of the changes of 
thought within the last thirty or forty years. 

Dr. Mackenzie asserted that one cannot now 
use the theological language current a genera- 
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tion since, but must take account of the con- 
tributions which the critical study of the 
Scriptures has made, as well as of the addi- 
tions made to our knowledge through the in- 
vestigations and discoveries in the field of 
physical science. Biblical theology has come 
into existence and demands attention from 
the systematic theologian. In fact, he must 
make use of all branches of learning if he 
would rightly cultivate the theological field 
open to him. This field covers a certain range 
of human experisnce. Here Professor Mac- 
kenzie was at one with the late Dr. Charles 
Hodge, who was accustomed to tell his stu- 
dents that systematic theology is nothing but 
religious experience classified. It can hardly 
be a science which depends entirely for its 
facts upon the Scriptures independent of re- 
ligious experiences, or a creation of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, which would render it un- 
worthy of universal confidence, or a system of 
religious thought which rests upon a certain 
idea and interpretation of the kingdom of 
heaven, attractive as this idea is to many. 
Christian theology has for its field the Chris- 
tian life as created by Christ. Hence the im- 
portance of Christian experience. Facts from 
the various fields of human thought are not 
excluded but the central fact about which 
Christian theology concerns itself is the expe- 
rience which men have had by virtue of their 
relation to Christ. That experience comes 
through the faith in Christ which reconciles 
to God and secures a life of fellowship with 
him. 

The professor believes that the experience 
of the church in the past is of great value, 
that its creeds or symbols should be carefully 
studied and given the weight which, as way- 
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marks in its heroic struggles, they deserve 
that apostolic authority rests upon apostolic 
experience, which for us is of inestimable im. 
portance, as is that of Jesus Christ the high. 
est of all, but into which man, with his sinfy} 
nature, can never fully enter. 


Graduating Exercises 

These exercises were held in the First 
Church. The program differed this year from 
that previously followed. Music was one of 
its prominent features. The annual state. 
ment of work done during the year was read 
by Professor Scott. The year has been the 
best in the history of the seminary. There 
have been 164 students. Two of these in 
the Senior Class were so nearly equal in 
merit that to each a fellowship was given, 
viz., Roy E. Bowers and Howard M. Jones. 
A third, R. S. Osgood, received honorable men- 
tion. Professor Curtiss, who in introducing 
the class read selections from the Scriptures 
made up of texts furnished by the members, 
said it numbered forty-five in all, twenty. 
three having studied for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity, eight for diplomas in the 
English department, five in the German de 
partment and ten in the Swedish. They rep- 
resent eight countries, twelve States and ter- 
ritories, nine denominations and twenty col- 
leges. Twenty-seven have had experience as 
pastors. Nearly all have made arrangements 
for future work. In ability and attainment the 
class ranks high. Its spiritual life has been 
noticeable. This is ascribed in part to the 
visit and addresses of Rev. F. B. Meyer of 
London. Rev. Dr. J. W. Bradshaw of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., welcomed the class to the 
ministry of the Congregational churches and 
Rey. Dr. A. C. Hirst to the ministry at large. 
Mr. Howard M. Jones spoke for the class, 
and President Fisk uttered farewell words 
and conferred the degrees. A service of conse- 
cration closed the exercises. 


The Scandinavian Work 

Professor Jernberg read a paper embod) ing 
the results of the work of our churches among 
the Scandinavians in America. The Year- 
Book shows that we have seventy-six Swedish 
Congregational churches, with four formed 
since the Year-Book was printed, and twenty 
Danish-Norwegian. The Swedish churches 
report a membership slightly less than 5,000, 
the Danish-Norwegian a membership of 700. 
In addition there are seventy-five independent 
Swedish churches essentially Congregational 
in spirit and government. These churches 
are served by about one hundred ministers. 
Their organ, the Chicago Bladet, has 12,500 
subscribers. The ministers serving these in- 
dependent churches are trained in our semi- 
nary, as are those who serve the Congrega- 
tional Danish-Norwegian churches and their 
independent churches. It is unnecessary to 
add a word as to the importance of these for- 
eign departments in the seminary, or of the 
weekly religious papers which are published 
for the benefit of those Scandinavians who 
sympathize with our polity and our method 
of doing Christian work. Heavy as the bur- 
den has been and is, Professor Jernberg is 
certain that through his paper he has been 
able to reach and influence thousands whom 
he could reach in no other way. 

At the close of the Ministers’ Meeting the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Congregational 
Historical Society was held. Dr. G. S. F. 
Savage was re-elected president, Prof. H. M. 
Scott secretary and treasurer, and Herbert 
W. Gates of the seminary librarian. Reports 
show that quite a valuable collection of books 
and pamphlets is owned by the society, and 
that arrangements have been made greatly to 
enlarge the sphere of its usefulness. The 
society has no debts and publishes valuable 
material illustrative of the Congregational 
history of the State only as money comes into 
the treasury. FRANKLIN. 
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In 


Hopeful Church Prospects 

New York’s chilling atmosphere, of which 
Dr. Thompson complained in his homesick 
moments, lived longer than the famous Taber- 
nacle pastor, and even after his death it was 
able to kill several promising Congregational 
projects. But it has now thawed out. Or is 
the remarkable progress made in spite of 
local conditions? It may be too late to geta 
foothold down town, but in North New York 
Congregationalism has forged ahead since 
1893 as has no other denomination, save per- 
haps the Lutheran. Just now there is marked 
activity. Perhaps, however, it is better to 
say that everybody is striving for some 
worthy goal. Church people without plans 
are usually soon without a church, and then 
without people. Of course the finest new 
church edifice in Harlem or above is the splen- 
did plant at Briar Cliff Manor. It was ad- 
mitted, along with Bethesda, to the Manhat- 
tan-Brooklyn Conference last week. Church 
and parsonage were built, it will be remem- 
bered, by Walter W. Law, a member of Dr. 
Pentecost’s Presbyterian church at Yonkers. 
It now has forty-nine members, scarcely any 
of whom were Congregationalists. Some 
were Episcopalians, some Presbyterians, a 
few Methodists. Trinity, Tremont, will 
build soon. Bedford Park has its new build- 
ing done. Mount Vernon will buy the lot 
next its church. Forrest Avenue will build, 
and so will North New York. Port Morris 
grows slowly and will have a new building be- 
fore long. If there are any despondent people 
around, lonesome like Dr. Thompson for Con- 
gregational company, they need not, like him, 
go all the way to New Haven to get warmed 
up. 


Marked Progress in Jersey Also 

Few know that between the Hudson River 
and the Orange Mountain, Paterson and Eliz. 
abeth, on a territory smaller than that of 
Philadelphia and only a little larger than 
Brooklyn borough, there is a population of 
about one million souls. If all were united 
into one city it would be the fourth, possibly 
the third, largest municipality in the United 
States. Within this wilderness of people 
there are thirty Congregational churches, 
some strong and some weak, but most of 
them in a hopeful condition. The First of 
Montclair, Dr. Bradford’s, is, of course, by far 
the strongest. Nothing seems in the way of 
its wonderful growth. It has a membership 
of 900, a plant worth $200,000, and an audience- 
room seating 1,200. But this room is not large 
enough, and it is to be increased in size, and 
other improvements made, in order to take 
care of the people, old and young, who desire 
to come to it. Another church in Montclair 
that is growing rapidly is that of which Rev. 
H. S. Bliss is pastor. It intends to build this 
summer a new place of worship, to cost be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000. In Newark there 
are three churches, the First and the Belle- 
ville having fine buildings, full congregations 
and hopeful futures. In Jersey City Dr. 
Seudder’s church has two departments and 
activity in both. One is on the hill and the 


other down town. In Orange there are three: 


strong churches, viz, the Valley, Rev. C. A. 
Savage; Trinity, Dr. F. W. Baldwin; and the 
First of East Orange, Dr. C. H. Everest. The 
First of Montclair is larger in membership 
than any in New York, and it is one of the 
strongest suburban Congregational churches in 
the United States. Montclair is pre-eminently 
the home of artists, editors and literary people 
and of business men of the metropolis. New 
England folk often call it “the Brookline of 
New York.” 


Dr. Stimson’s West Side Church 

The Manhattan Church is closing a success- 
ful year. The women’s guild has many de- 
partments. It has had well-attended and in- 
terested meetings weekly in aid of missions 
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both home and foreign. It maintains constant 
correspondence with Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Bridg- 
man, the missionaries supported by this church 
in South Africa. It gives a reception to the 
congregation every month and has had several 
luncheons besides. It conducts a successful 
kindergarten, for which the money is already 
raised for the coming season. The Young 
Ladies’ League has a large membership. It 
has held a sewing school every Saturday, which 
next year is to be enlarged to include dress cut 
ting and fitting. The league has given money 
and garments to the Cuban refugee children in 
New York. Next season it plans enlarged 
work, both socia] and charitable. President 
Hervey, late of the Teachers’ College, has re- 
turned from his year abroad and plans to 
resume his place as superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and will develop his plans for 
special normal work. New Bible classes are 
to be opened in theautumn. Thetrustees have 
closed a new lease for the present quarters, 
covering increased use of the building, with a 
material reduction in the rental. The build- 
ing has proved so satisfactory that this was 
decided upon in preference to removal to new 
quarters that were offered. 


Dr. Kent’s First Decade at Lewis Avenue 

The prosperity is not confined to Manhattan 
or New Jersey. When Dr. Kent went to 
Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, ten years ago, it 
was a weak society worshiping in a small 
frame building. The congregation that ten- 
dered him a reception last week, to mark the 
close of ten years in that pastorate, worships 
in a fine edifice and has more than 900 mem- 
bers. Not only so, but it is a vigorous organ- 
ization, strong in a spiritual as well as a ma- 
terial sense, and having in its Ariston Club a 
splendid agency for interesting and holding 
the young men. In his response Dr. Kent 
said he liked the hearty good will which has 
always been manifested to him by his congre- 
gation. ‘I believein the social sideof church 
life,” he said, “and this has been a social 
church. It has been a people bound together 
in the unity of love and Christian fidelity. 
When I came here I said I must have the love 
of the people, and I have had it in full meas- 
ure. This has been ten years without a ripple 
of unpleasantness, and I enter the second dec- 
ade full of hope.’’ 


Churches and the War 

So many religious agencies in and around 
New York are taking up active work in the 
cause of a free Cuba that one almost wonders 
what possible interest can have been forgotten, 
and where all are to find available room in 
which to labor. From Dr. Behrends’s efforts 
to induce Governor Black to suspend his order 
disbanding the regiment of which he was 
chaplain to the club of little girls in an up- 
town church who asked if they could not pick 
lint as their mothers and grandmothers did in 
’61, all are anxiously demanding to know how 
they may help. The Catholic Club forms an 
organization to help soldiers’ families. The 
workers for the Red Cross come out of the 
churches, though the public does not always 
know it. Dr. McArthur, presiding at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Tract Society, 
congratulated it on its increased field in the 
Philippines. When the Female Guardian So- 
ciety observed it sixty-fourth birthday last 
week it showed maps of Cuba made by the 
wee scholars in its classes. A speaker at the 
American Sunday School Union’s annual meet- 
ing asked when the union would begin to found 
schools in Cuba, only to be told that while the 
union would gladly work there and wished 
the Cubans free, its constitution did not per- 
mit it to operate outside the United States. 
And the venerable American Bible Society is 
already in receipt of a nucleus of a fund to re- 
sume its Bible distribution work in Cuba. No 
agency is more active than the Christian forces 
in moral and material support of the present 


conflict, while with Christian Endeavor co- 
operating with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in work in camps, and church 
trustees promptly granting ministers leaves 
of absence to go as chaplains, there seems to 
be a promising abundance of spiritual care. 


Splendid Growth of Barnard 

Aside from colleges that have been set go- 
ing by single large endowments Barnard has 
had as rapid and steady growth as any educa- 
tional institution in the country. Its three 
new buildings on Morningside Heights are 
worth about $450,000, while the land on which 
they stand is worth $150,000 more. One 
building was given unfurnished. Improve- 
ments were sorely in demand, to effect 
which it was felt that $100,000 in cash were 
needed. At the beginning of the year Hon. 
A. 8. Hewitt became chairman of the board of 
trustees in succession to the late Dr. Arthur 
Brooks, and almost the first thing he said 
upon becoming familiar with the situation 
was that he was amazed at the progress made. 
With characteristic promptness he issued an 
appeal for the needed funds, himself heading 
the list. The sum of $48,000 has now come in, 
and the year is not yet half expired. The last 
gift, just made, is $25,000, and comes from 
a woman who desires that her name be not 
made public. Barnard is, as will be remem- 
bered, a college for women of the same grade 
as Columbia for men. 


A True Congregational Occasion 

‘The spirit of the spring meeting of the Man- 
hattan-Brooklyn Conference was ideally Con- 
gregational. The heads of the denominational 
family came together and talked over plans 
for the best mutual advantage.. Dr. Lamson 
for the first time spoke before the conference 
as president of the American Board. Dr. J. B. 
Clark preceded him, and gave him points 
which served his purpose well. Dr. Clark 
showed that conditions of mission work have 
changed. The first 100 years of home mission 
effort has been pioneer. The next century 
must see the evangelization of massed hu- 
manity. The twentieth century city must be 
churched. If the Home Missionary Society 
is not equal to the problems of the future it 
should die and give place to an agency that is. 
The weapon is the same. The love of Christ 
will do for the unchurched in the city what it 
has done for the unchurched in the wilderness. 

Drawing a lesson from Paul in his anxiety 
to reach the center of the civilization of his day, 
Dr. Lamson said that the world is no longer 
home, no longer foreign, but missions ; missions 
in cities everywhere, under all climes and in 
all tongues. America’s forces are now per- 
vading the world, so from this time onward 
America is in part to be responsible for the 
behavior of the world. England and America 
represent the missionary idea. It would be 
for the extension of the kingdom of God if 
these great English speaking nations of the 
earth were to notify mankind that not only 
must commerce have a road over every sea 
and every land, but there must also be an 
open way for the missionary of Christ. 

Over 300 persons attended the conference, 
which wus held in the Central Church. The 
supper-room was decorated with flags. Dur- 
ing the meal Dr. Abbott related a conversa- 
tion with Dr. Behrends a moment previous. 
Dr. Abbott had remarked that the decorations 
were not only beautiful, but were in harmony 
with the spirit of the meeting. ‘“‘ Whereupon 
Dr. Behrends was so good as to say to me 
that if I believed that I was orthodox.” 





Two of Dean Farrar’s sermons include 103 
quotations, of which twenty-three are from 
the Bible. Wide reading is necessary to in- 
corporate so many thoughts of others, and 
great skill to make them illumine, without 
burdening, the sermon. 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 


It may be a hard saying, but none the less 
true, for many to accept now—those who see 
naught but the ignoble in our treatment of 
Spain—that “to apprehend what is noblest 
in a nation one must one’s self be noble. 
Knowledge of facts and an unbiased judg- 
ment need to be accompanied by a certain de- 
velopment of personal character which enables 
one to be in sympathy with the finest tissue of 
human nature.” Thus speaks D. G. Brinton, 
the eminent ethnologist, in the Conservator. 

The impression produced on Europe by the 
victory at Manila is thus described by the 
Churchman : * Our very railroads carry freight 
and passengers cheaper than all the world be- 
cause of their discipline, and no English or 
German ironmaster visits our great works but 
is amazed at the ‘snap’ of the work. ‘I never 
saw a fieldpiece in the royal artillery served 
more alertly,’ said an Englishman of experi- 
ence in war and peace as he watched a steam- 
hammer at Baldwin’s locomotive works. The 
spectacle of enormous population and enor- 
mous resources, combined with the highest 
proficiency in naval war, fronts Europe like a 
specter suddenly looming on the horizon where 
our outline has been persistently misunder- 
stood. No American can understand the shock 
to the European assumption and presumption 
in régard to this country.” 

The plan for committing the United States 
to a colonial policy meets with little or no ap- 
proval in the religious press. The Christian 
Register believes that ‘‘ Cincinnatus should 
set the United States its example. As he 
returned to his plow when his campaigns 
were ended, so should the United States, after 
striking a manful blow for human liberty, re- 
tire to the pursuits of peace and the liberal 
arts of republican simplicity. There is noth- 
ing which would so ennobdle our own people, 
nothing which would so increase our infiu- 
ence among the nations as such a spectacle of 
self-control.”’ The Outlook favors the sale of 
the Philippines to Great Britain. The Watch- 
man thinks that ‘‘the problems of ‘recon- 
struction ’ after our Civil War were compar- 
atively simple when compared with those 
which the present war may thrust upon us,” 
and it opposes annexation of the Philippines. 


ABROAD 


“‘Congregationalism does not and should 
not come by heredity, but by conviction. The 
manna of religious liberty must be gathered 
daily or it rots.”” So writes a correspondent 
to the London Independent in one of its re- 
cent contributions to a discussion of the rea- 
sons for the leakage of Nonconformity to the 
Anglican Church. 

The London Chronicle affirms that ‘there 
is not an English-speaking man on the globe 
who would not feel himself more firmly se- 
cured in all that he holds dearest if it were 
signed, sealed and delivered that England and 
America present one face to the world in mo- 
ments of tension. And there is not a prin- 
ciple held sacred by lovers of liberty that 
would not be rooted in fresh strength by such 
an alliance. In this country this conviction 
has long existed among thoughtful and far- 
seeing people. America, we hope and believe, 
is beginning to find it out too in her hour of 
national trial.’ 

The London Times observes that “it is true 
that the government of a distant dependency 
is not provided for by the Constitution, but in 
the first place Americans are not easily stopped 
by paper obstacles, and in the second Cuba 
will involve changes which may without 
much difficulty be extended to cover other 
cases. This war must in any event effect a 
profound change in the whole at itude and 
policy of the United States. In future Amer- 
ica will play a part in the general affairs of 
the world such as she has never played before. 
When the American people realize this—and 
they realize novel situations with remarkable 
promptitude—they will not do things by halves. 
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They will not cripple their future action in 
the far East by promoting the establishment 
of a power or powers having antagonistic in- 
terests in a strong position, which their own 
efforts have given them the best claim to hold.” 

The Speaker, reviewing the contents of the 
last British blue-book, giving the history of 
the recent negotiations over Chinese territory 
between Russia, China and Great Britain, 
says: ‘Surely the meekest of men [English] 
must feel some stirring of the old Adam in 
their veins when they read this story of in- 
solence and insincerity on the one side [Rus- 
sian] and of feebleness and incapacity on the 
other [British].... From some points of 
view the most melancholy aspect of the book 
is the light in which it places the policy and 
morality of Russia. ... If her ministers are 
cynically mendacious, they at least know 
their own minds.”’ 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 13 


Mrs. Austin Phelps presided and drew some 
lessons from the life of Peter. Miss Child 
gave some account of the work at Adabazar, 
Turkey, the girls’ school there furnishing a 
notable example of self-support, the current 
expenses of the boarding and day depart- 
ments being largely met by the receipts from 
pupils. A native board of trustees co-oper- 
ates with the missionary teachers, whose sal- 
aries are furnished by the Woman’s Board. 
Miss Farnham, who has for years been prin- 
cipal of the school, during its earlier life at 
Bardezag as well as since its removal to Ada- 
bazar, has been most successful in that work, 
efficiently aided by her associates, Miss Shel- 
don and Miss Hyde. The latter is at present 
in this country for a year of rest, and upon 
her return to Adabazar Miss Sheldon will 
come to the home land. Miss Child also spoke 
of Mrs. Parsons, now in this country, whose 
work in Bardezag and other places will long 
be remembered, and of the work in Sivas, 
which in its demands almost overwhelms the 
workers. 

Miss Morrill of Paotingfu, China, said she 
had been almost sorry to hear herself intro- 
duced so many times as a ‘‘returned mission- 
ary,” and anticipated with joy the coming of 
the day, within a few months, when she might 
be introduced as a “‘returning missionary,’’ 
with the emphasis upon “returning.’”’ Refer- 
ring to a frequent statement that missionaries 
are overburdened, she recalled the time when 
a mob in Paotingfu made it unsafe for her 
and her associate to go out of their house, and 
asserted that she had then found leisure far 
more trying than work, and that leisure is not 
what missionaries desire. 

Miss Crosby drew a graphic picture of little 
children in Micronesia, and told of a chil- 
dren’s meeting which she once held in the 
Marshall Islands, where the little group were 
taught the Lord’s Prayer with the injunction 
to remember it till next year’s visit from the 
missionary; also of other tours among the 
islands, of gathering flowers which grew 
upon Mrs. Logan’s grave and of Helen Price’s 
work as a real little missionary among the 
children of Ruk, while she taught them to 
sew patchwork and talked to them as a child 
can who readily acquires the language which 
she constantly hears. 

Miss Stanwood announced the semiannual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board in Union 
Church, Worcester, Thursday, May 26. A 
full and interesting program has been pre- 
pared. Miss F. J. Dyer, well known in her 
editorial work on The Congregationalist and 
recently in her successful conduct of classes 
in current events, will speak of the various 
movements among the nations of the earth in 
their relation to each other. Several mis- 
sionaries will speak of these recent events 
and present conditions as related to mission- 
ary work in their respective fields—Mrs. Cap- 
ron representing India, Mrs. Howland Ceylon, 
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Mrs. Beach China, Mr. Pettee Japan, Mrs, 
Crawford Turkey and Mrs. Gulick Spain. 


Y. P. S.G.E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 29-June 4. Christian Growth. 
Ps. 92: 7-15; Eph. 4: 11-16, 

How registered. How may we know whether 
or not we are growing Christians? How do 
we know that the summer is surely coming? 
Not by one untimely warm day in April, not 
alone by some striking exhibition of verdure 
or bloom, but by the constant, steady move. 
ment of nature towards the goal, by the silent 
workings alike in dark and bright days of 
those forces of the sunshine and the rain 
which are alike needed in order to mature 
the flowers and the fruits. So we may reg- 
ister our Christian growth. Not merely by 
some sudden uplift of spirituality, but by 
the steady trend of our characters upward. 
Certain specific signs, it is true, may encour- 
age us, and must be present if we really are 
moving onward. One is a deeper knowledge 
of ourselves, of the currents and counter- 
currents of feeling, of the play and interplay 
of motive, of the real, dominant purpose of 
our lives. We are growing when we can say 
we understand ourselves better, and know 
how to handle that baffling and complex 
organism which philosophers call the ego. 
Another sign is the increasing knowledge of 
God. As the reality of his being and of his 
eternal interest in us is apprehended so are 
the divine qualities in us re-enforced and made 
manifest. Another sign of growth is a relish 
for duty, for doing even those prosaic, tedious 
things which God seems to have intrusted to 
us. And still a fourth sign is a hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Any notion that 
we have reached perfection means that we 
are retrograding spiritually, for the truly grow- 
ing soul yearns constantly for a nearer ap- 
proach to Christ’s standards of behavior. 

How secured. What Christians through 
the ages have found serviceable we also 
should appropriate to ourselves. We term 
them ‘‘the means of grace,’’ and they may be 
that to us just as much as they were to the 
saints and heroes of other ages. Puayer, 
Bible reading, association with other Chris. 
tians, attendance upon the sanctuary, the use 
of the sacraments—all these have their part 
Not to find them serviceable to us is to de- 
clare ourselves quite unlike Christians in 
general. But beyond these ordinary and 
indispensablé sources of help each Christian 
may find for himself some special stimulus 
that appeals with particular power to him. 
Have you not some way of building yourself 
up spiritually which you have discovered and 
to which you may betake yourself when you 
feel depleted by the daily drain upon you? 
If not, search until you find it. It may be 
some classic book of devotion, some splendid, 
inspiriting hymn, some quiet spot in God’s 
world where he seems particularly near, some 
tender memory of your childhood, some un- 
usual approach to God in prayer. It is our 
individual privilege, as we try to become like 
Christ, to follow out the bent of our own na- 
ture and to make use of the things that ap- 
peal most to us. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 6: 24-34; 7: 21; John 
14: 15; Heb. 12: 1, 2; 13: 1, 5-9; 2 Cor. 5: 17; 
1 Thess. 5: 16-23; 2 Tim. 2:°1, 3, 24-26; Heb. 
4: 4, 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 22-28. Different Types of Reli- 
gious Inquirers. Luke 19: 1-10; John 3: 1- 
21; Acts 9: 1-8; 24: 22-27. 

Zacchzus, Nicodemus, Saul of Tarsus, Felix. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 











There are new eras in one’s life that are 
equivalent to youth—are something better 
than youth.—George Eliot. 
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News from the Churches 
Meetings to Come 
STON MINISTERS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, rf 
93° 10 A.M. Topic, The Midweek Service. Speaker. 
Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in m 
Hall. C Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIS8IONS.—Semiannual meet- 
ing in Union Church, Worcester, Thursday, May 26, be- 
ginning at 10 A. M. Addresses by Miss Frances J. Dyer 
of Boston, Mrs. 8. B. Capron of India, Mrs. 8. W. How- 
land of Ceylon, Mrs. H. P. Beach of ‘China, Rev. J. H. 
gottes of Japan, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick of Spain and 
Mrs. L. 8. Crawford of ae key. 
BBIE B. CHILD, Secretary. 
AMERICAN iin cuales ASSOCIATION.—The 
forty-fifth annual m a of the American Congre- 
gational Association for the choice rf oacers and for 
other appropriate business will be heid in Pilgrim Hall, 
on Monday, May 23, at 12 m. Jeenva Cort, Sec. 
ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY at 
64 Bromfield Street, May 25, for the election of officers 
and whatever business may come before the society. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, June 14. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL moms MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
ornTY, No. 9 Co. tional House. Rev. Joshua Colt, 
Secretary; Rev. B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
Ho. $3, oS 00; iif membership, 820.00. to 5. An- 
gual m membership, $20. Con- 
fributions solicite. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF Peat ng FOR For- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Con, tional Hi 
fi. Wiggin, Treasurer es E. Swett Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. a es in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


vor BOARD OF spemows. | Lay land 2, Con- 


gest onal House. Miss Day, Treasurer; 
188 ‘Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MysstonARY ASSOCIATION, United 
os Lieto New York. By in the United 
ic 


hinese. 

© office, 153 La 
either of the 

above ofices, erto d. W. a"Tressnrer, Fourth 

Ave. and Twenty-Second Fa New York Ct ity. 


TPE Combamparsena® CHURCH Dysseve poumes 
yi and he . ars, Rev. Cobb. 
es ry) 


Secretary; C , , Treasurer, "United 
Charities Bull ing, New York; e A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field prom Ey 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 


Offices gregational 
Boston ; 151 Washington Street, » Chicago, Tl, Ad 
Congregational House, Bosto' 


Cone, SUNDAY SCHOOL & aisintieii SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used wy for ——E work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. 2 coores ; W. A. nang 
Ph. D., Field Keg ES harles 7 . Treasure 
Rev. Francis New ngian Superintendent’ 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
101 Sears Buildin Son, Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, m 9, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL BeLiny. —In order to afford a little 
timely aid to disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionariesand isters and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
—_ enerous individual gifts. For ged Saformation 

es of National Ng ag sae and Year-B: 
Secretary, Rev. H, Whitth ttlesey, 


1893, New 
Haven, ¥ treasurer, év. 8. ‘a Hartfo 

Form of a nT bequeath to the «Trustees of the 
National Couneal of the ongregational Churches of the 
United States” red under the 
laws of the State af sprees here insert = 
quest), to be 


urpose of Min’ 
as provided in the renele on of the National Council 1m 
the Con, sg, = Churches of the United States at its 


Chicago in October, 1886 


@ession hel 
Sup. 


or 













B. Rice, 


THE BOSTON Seaman's FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landismen 


bare —_. Ra, a o magne iby oll A. Bible 
y,3P.M services, us eetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. a tional society and ap to 
all Con chi es for support. ona 
tions of money to a 8. Snow, Correspond: 


ve and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Boc Boclety the sum of B—-, to be applied to the charitable 
of said soc Dey. ” Rev. Alexander 


McKenzie. PD. D. President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

Vost- Lenten services in Chicago. 

A series of pleasant evenings in an eastern 
Massachusetts church. 

A fine series of subjects for evangelistic 
sermons from a California pastor. 

Suecessful efforts of Nebraska churches in 
the line of raising debts and reaching self- 
support. 

Minnesota’s ‘“‘Golden Gate’’ is opening to 
Christian work, the Sunday school being the 
entering wedge. 
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SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
IX. IN A PASTORLESS COUNTRY TOWN 


The accounts from town and city churches 
which have already appeared in these columns 
can hardly be applied to the far-away.corners 
of sparsely settled regions, but here is a suc- 
cessful effort which might be introduced in 
such places. It was originated and has been 
carried on for about six years by a woman 
superintendent of a Congregational Sunday 
school in Pine Valley, Tex., where there is 
not a church of our order nearer than eighty 
miles. The village was ignored by all denom- 
inations as a preaching point, but by the 
necessity of some employment for Sunday 
nights for the sixty or seventy young men 
and the additional sixty or seventy families 
that made up the village population a praise 
service was started. At first it failed of its 
purpose, since it lacked the elements which 
would dignify it as a service of worship. A 
devotional exercise for opening and closing 
was added, and several brethren took turns in 
leading for some weeks. One by one they 
dropped out, however, leaving the care wholly 
to the Sunday school-superintendent. 

She then began a course of reading from 
devotional books and volumes of Moody’s, 
Spurgeon’s and Phillips Brooks’s sermons. 
The meetings closed with a concert repetition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, and, since few realized 
its full meaning, Canon Farrar’s book upon 
the prayer was read, a chapter at a time. 
That was unusually attractive and held the 
undivided attention of the audience. The 
building, a schoolhouse, was filled every night, 
having from 100 to 125 at each meeting. A 
good organ and three good organists were at 
hand and gospel hymns were used, but no 
attempts were made at drawing a crowd. 

Then the “tramp preachers’ began to 
come. Any preacher, except the poor ones 
who came only for a collection, was wel- 
comed. It was some time before any regular 
appointments were made and then only for 
part of a month. The next step was the or- 
ganization of a Y. P. S. C. E., which was 
made the agency for keeping up the night 
services. A short service was held on preach- 
ing nights and was enlarged for vacant Sun- 
days. The superintendent gathers up the 
threads of the meeting, and thus makes a dis- 
tinct impression to close the service and the 
day. She values highly the C. E. Society for 
drawing out the common people in a country 
neighborhood. She ciaims that she has no 
special ability and no special training, but in 
these simple ways she has formed plans to 
hold a community of 500 persons together re- 
ligiously for six years without sectarian dis- 
sensions. Ins Be: Re 


KANSAS CONGREGATIONALISTS IN SESSION 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
General Association convened, May 5, at 
Eureka. A steady ten days’ downpour, sel- 
dom known in sunny Kansas, rendered the 
attendance smaller than usual and had a de- 
pressing effect on the opening session. All 
infelicities, however, were forgotten when in 
the evening the ordinance of the Lord’s sup- 
per was observed, and the following morning 
was clear and exhilarating. 

The W. B. M. I. and the State W. H. M. S., 
which have done much to stimulate the 
churches in missionary work, held their 
meetings on the preceding Tuesday and 
Wednesday with about 50 delegates. They 
were fortunate in having with them Miss 
Wingate of Chicago, Mrs. Caswell of the 
C. H. M.S., Mrs. Dr. Virginia Murdock and 
Rev. W. S. Ament, missionaries from China. 

The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
R. M. Tunnell. The general topic, as ar- 
ranged on the program, was The Local 
Church in Its Various Relations. The Local 
Church and the Word was presented by Rev. 
W. L. Sutherland, State Sunday school super- 
intendent, in connection with the reading of a 
part of the 119th Psalm. The Local Church 
and Christ’s Commission, treaed by Rev. W. 
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H. Walker, was a strong plea for greater 
activity in missionary work. The Evangel- 
ism of the Apostolic Local Church was pre- 
sented by Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths, editor of 
the Calendar and pastor of a Kansas City 
church. Rev. C. M. Sheldon of Topeka, au- 
thor of In His Steps, read a suggestive paper 
on The Local Church and the Community. 
Its positions were in line with those taken in 
his books. 

The various societies presented their claims 
through their representatives. The absence 
of H. M. Superintendent Broad, who had been 
called to the bedside of his sister, supposed to 
be dying, was deeply felt. His report, show- 
ing progress of the work in the State, was 
read. The gain in membership was appar- 
ently small, owing to the shifting character of 
the population—perhaps not altogether an 
evil, since it brings the church into contact 
with a larger number than it could reach other- 
wise. 

On Friday evening a large congregation 
greeted Pres. W. F. Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege, who set forth Some Present Day Duties, 
particularly the relation of the church to the 
great social and economic problems which 
today confront the American people and are 
pressing more and more heavily on the Chris- 
tian Church. He pleaded for the need of rec- 
ognition by the church of the Kingship of 
Christ and his right to command. The need 
of patience with socialists in their ignorance 
and hatred and of sympathy with their enthu- 
siasm in their mistaken ideas was empha- 
sized, and the necessity of turning that en- 
thusiasm into channels for the betterment of 
the people. 

A new departure was the organization of 
the Kansas Foreign Missionary Society, with a 
constitution similar to that of the Michigan 
Association. Officers were elected, and it is 
hoped that increased interest in foreign mis- 
sions will follow. 

Rev. C. M. Sheldon was chosen moderator 
for the ensuing year. The place of the next 
meeting is to be named by the newly elected 
officers. EB. J. ©, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

Anniversary exercises were held this week as 
follows: Monday evening, Senior reception at Pro- 
fessor Sewall’s; Tuesday, public examinations; 
Tuesday evening, annual address before the Stu- 
dents’ Association by Rev. V. M. Hardy, D. D., of 
Randolph, Vt.; Wednesday morning, address be- 
fore the alumni, The Natural and Supernatural in 
the Christian Thought of Today, by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D. D.; Wednesday noon, alumni dinner; 
Wednesday evening, address to the Graduating 
Class by Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., of Burlington, 
Vt. The class of 1858 held a reunion at its 40th an- 
niversary during the week. 

Hartford 

The program for Commencement was made pub- 
lic last week. Monday, May 30, the oral examina- 
tions will be held, and in the evening an address 
will be given by Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D., of Phil- 
adelphia on The Appeal to Life. Tuesday morning 
the alumni association holds its annual meeting, 
and in the afternoon exercises in recognition of Dr. 
Hartranft’s service to the seminary—20 years as 
professor and 10 as president. Brief addresses 
will be made by Rev. W. E. Strong of Jackson, 
Mich., Professor Gillett, Rev. W. D. Love and Mr. 
J. M. Allen of Hartford. The graduating exercises 
will occur Wednesday evening, the speaking being 
by Messrs. Brand, Buswell, Capen, Fiske and Miss 
Caskey of the Senior Class.—The list of elective 
courses, from which the present Middlers are to 
choose 185 hours and the present Juniors 135, has 
been posted.— Dr. Ryder of the A. M. A. addressed 
the seminary last week on Christian Truth in Slave 
Song. Messrs. Burnham, Mather, Olds and Yarrow 
sang as & quartet many of the songs referred to. 
— Last Friday Dr. Bliss of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society spoke of his excavations at Jerusalem. 

Yale 


Among last week’s special lectures were: The 
Assyrians and Their Place in History, by Profes- 
sor Sanders, and The Sistine Madonna, by Profes- 
sor Perrin.—The Senior Class banquet was held 
May 13. C. F. Stimson was toastmaster, J. K. 
Moore and E. H. Price historians and Rowland 
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Hughes poet.—The closing Senior address of the 
year was by C. F. Stimson on Was Christ a Social- 
ist?——Messrs. A. M. Hall, T. Sakata and C. S. 
Macfarland, Graduates, will remain to pursue 
Ph. D. studies next year, and H. F. Rall will con- 
tinue studying in Germany under the Hooker Fel- 
lowship. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—Worcester Central Conference met at Ox- 
ford, with 400 in attendance. The topics were: 
The Importance of Doctrines in Church Teaching, 
Child Winning and The Sunday School an Evangel- 
istic Force. The churches showing the largest per- 
centage of gain in membership were Hope, 1842 
per cent., and the Second Swedish, 21 per cent. 
Of the 32 churches in the conference only one re- 
ceives aid from the H. M. 8. 


The Essex South and Salem churches met in 
Topsfield, May 11. Doctrinal Tests an Obstacle to 
Church Membership and My Idea of a Sermon from 
the Lay View-point were themes for the morning. 
Mrs. Mary F. Bryner presented the work of the 
Sunday School Society. Men's Work for Men and 
The Alleged Decay of the Sunday School were also 
discussed. 

N. Y.—The semiannual meeting of Central Asso- 
ciation was held with the DeRuyter Church, May 3. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. C. N. Thorp. 
The topics were: Revivals, The Sunday School of 
Today, Junior Endeavor, Class Organizaticn as a 
Means of Holding Young Men in Sunday School. 
The evening was occupied with two able addresses 
by Dr. E. N. Packard on Holiness on the Bells of 
the Horses, and by Dr. W. E. Griffis on The Mak- 
ing of the Bible. In spite of an all-day rain the at- 
tendance and interest were excellent. The enter- 
taining church was erganized less than a year ago 
by its present pastor, Rev. D. W. Bull. A mission- 
ary society, home and foreign, was organized at 
this time by the ladies. 

At the Manhattan and Brooklyn Conference, a 
report of which appears elsewhere in this issue, a 
discussion waxed warm over the question whether 
the conference should pay toward the expenses of 
delegates to the National Council. Drs. Meredith 
and Virgin and others advocated this, Drs. Beb- 
rends and McLeod opposed. The matter was not 
voted on. Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman was appointed a 
delegate to the council, and the choice of other 
delegates was left to the executive committee. 


The Oneida, Chenango and Delaware Association 
was held at Hamilton, May 3,4. Rev. John Mars- 
land preached. There were addresses upon The 
Qualifications for Church Membership, Services in 
Cologne Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, The 
Work of the Church in Social Reform, An Interpre- 
tation of Matt. 16: 18, 19 and Truths to be Empha- 
sized by the Ministry Today. Miss Alice M. Kyle 
spoke interestingly of missionary work. A new 
feature was the spending of the evening about the 
supper tables with music and toasts, followed by 
an address upon The Making of the Nation by Prof. 
Oren Root of Hamilton College. 


NrEB.—Omaha Association met at Irvington, May 
3, 4. Heavy rain interfered somewhat with the 
attendance but the meeting was interesting and 
profitable. Rev. Dr. 8. W. Butler preached the ser- 
mon. Matters of practical interest were brought 
before the association by Rev. Messrs. Jacob Flock, 
H. 8. MacAyeal, W. H. Buss, M. B. Harrison and 
others. Reports from the churches were hopeful 
and the woman’s hour was of helpful interest. 


Lincoln Association met at Weeping Water, 
May 9-11. The opening sermon by Rev. T. W. C. 
Cheeseman was followed by the communion service. 
The second day’s program included papers on The- 
ological Study, The Benevolences of the Churches, 
and Associational Meetings. The woman’s hour 
brought out papers on various branches of woman’s 
work and an address on Turkey. Tuesday evening 
was given to the interests of Weeping Water Acad- 
emy and addresses were made upon the different 
aspects of academy work. Wednesday morning 
the association attended chapel exercises at the 
academy and the rest of the session was given to 
Sunday school work. 


WN. AND ORE.—The Pacific German Conference 
met, April 28-May 1, at Shubel, Ore. The churches 
which had not received letters of dismission from 
bodies to which they belonged when this confer- 
ence was organized, a year ago, presented such 
letters at this meeting and so became members in 
full. Rev. J. M. Preiss, pastor at Endicott and 
Alkali Flats, was also received. All the reports 
indicated progress. Zion Church, Ritzville, Wn., 
comes to self-support. The themes the program 
referred to were Christian life and spiritual devel- 
opment. Sunday morning was given to a sermon, 
followed by the communion. In the afternoon the 
causes of home and foreign missions were presented, 
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including Wilton College. The meeting was pro- 
nounced even better than that of last year. The 
next session will be held in Ritzville, Wn. 


Orx.—Portland Association held its second an 
nual meeting with Sunnyside Church, Portland, 
April 26, 27. Eleven churches were represented 
by six pastors and 34 delegates. Rey. A. W. 
Ackerman of First Church presented strong rea- 
sons why the National Council would be a great 
inspiration to Congregationalism on the Pacific 
coast. Rev. W. L. Coleman, aged 86, who served 
the cause in Iowa for nearly 50 years and who was 
a member of the first council in 1865, made a stir- 
ring speech. Rev. R. W. Farquhar preached the 
associational sermon on The Baptism of Power. 
Other topics were: Christian Giving, Gift of the 
Holy Spirit, Tendency of Present Day Preaching, 
A Cry from the Pew, The Institutional Church, 
Pioneer Christian Work. Five of the seven benevo- 
lent societies were represented. 


CLUBS 
MAss.—Rev. H. C. Adams of Danvers addressed 
the Essex Club at Salem, May 9, on The Minister a 
Pastor. He emphasized parish visitation and the 
balancing of this work with pulpit instruction. 


Wis.—The Milwaukee Club met, May 10, at Wau- 
watosa. Addresses were given by Rev. Sidney 
Strong of Oak Park, IIl., on The Cathedral Country 
of East England, and Rev. 8. T. Kidder of Menasha 
on A Bit of Gossip About Our Neighbors. 


MINN.—Southern Minnesota Club held its 14th 
meeting with the church at Northfield, May 9. 
Rev. C. H. Taintor, Ph. D., field secretary of the 
Cc. C. B. 8., was the special guest of the evening. 
His address on The Men of the May flower awakened 
great enthusiasm. it was illustrated by a fine 
series of stereapticon views, but the appeal was not 
to the eye alone. The lecture itself is a remarka- 
bly full presentation of historical facts, accompa- 
nied by an illuminative interpretation and a con- 
stant application to the life of today. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club held its 68th meet- 
ing in the rooms of the Mercantile Club, May 9. 
The address was by Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D., 
on the theme, Spain, Present and Past. It was 
strong and timely. The dining-room was decorated 
with American flags. The program was inter- 
spersed with patriotic songs. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 


The hour at the Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
was devoted to the setting forth of the progress and 
the success of Christian Endeavor work in its vari- 
ous phases. These leaders of the movement, Wil- 
liam Shaw, J. W. Baer and Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D., 
were heard on these topics, respectively: Some 
Facts and Figures, The Tenth Legion and the Quiet 
Hour, and Endeavor Features. The closing ad- 
dres was by Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., who spoke of 
the Hopeful Element in the Present Type of Youth- 
ful Prety. The presence of an English brother, 
Rev. William A. Blake of Stockport, and his words 
added to the interest of the meeting. He is making 
a short tour in this country and has made himself 
welcome at various gatherings. He has not been 
here before since his conversion, in a Fulton Street 
prayer meeting in New York, 40 years ago. 


Massachusetts 


EVERETT.—Mystic Side. An unexpected turn 
was given to the proceedings of the council called 
to dismiss Rev. Albert Watson last Wednesday. 
Instead of passing the usual formal commendatory 
resolutions, the council saw fit to investigate care- 
fully the facts in the case, and discovered such an 
irregularity in the proceedings of the church that it 
voted that it was unable to advise in the premises, 
The records showed that the meeting which ac- 
cepted the pastor’s resignation transcended its 
proper function in passing upon a matter which 
had not been stated in the warrant. 


SOMERVILLE.— Winter Hill. A large flag was 
unfurled from the tower last Sunday afternoon at 
the close of the morning service. The congregation 
gathered at the front of the house, and after a prayer 
by the pastor, Rev. C. L. Noyes, the interesting flag- 
raising occurred, the people singing America. 

CLIFTONDALE.—First celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary, May 8-10, with appropriate exercises. On 
Sunday the pastor, Rev. W. 8. Thompson, delivered 
two addresses relative to the occasion, speaking on 
The History of the Church, and Its Creed and Cov- 
enant. Other addresses were given by Rev. C. E. 
Beals on The Birthday of the Church, and by Rev. 
Smith Baker, D. D., on Christian Experience as a 
Factor in Church Work. Rev. A. E. Cross, a former 
pastor, spoke on The Relation of the Church to the 
Community, Rev. A. W. Archibald, D. D., on The 
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Relation of the Church to Its Young People, anq 
Rev. Thomas Sims, D. D., on The Relation of the 
Church to Reforms. This young church is rapidly 
growing and has promise of accomplishing an ex. 
cellent work. 


NEWTON.—Auburndale. The pastor, Rey. C. M. 
Southgate, has recently supplied for two Sundays 
for the First Church, Chicago, and on the Sunday 
evening after his return gave to his own people an 
interesting account of the work at Hull House and 
the ChicagoCommons.——Center. The special com- 
mittee appointed at the last annual meeting to cop- 
sider the need of a new house of worship and chapel 
conclude that, in view of the fine promise of con. 
tinued growth, steps should be taken without much 
delay for the larger accommodations which haye 
been considered. 

IpswicH.—First has just closed a successful se- 
ries of pleasant evenings. The meetings are held 
bi-weekly, consisting of musical and literary exer. 
cises. The attendance has been uniformly large 
and the interest never abated. Everybody witha 
talent has been sought out and used. The pastor, 
Rev. Edward Constant, has a special aptitude for 
the management of this kind of work, and his efforts 
have gathered people from all the churches, as wel] 
as people who attend no church. On the 3d inst. he 
gave a timely lecture on Heroes from the Ranks. 


PLYMOUTH.—Pilgrimage. A council met, May 
4, to consider Rev. E. W. Shurtleff’s resignation 
from the pastorate. It approved of the pastor’s 
action and formally declared the dissolution, to 
take effect June 1. The council’s resolution em- 
bodying its appreciation of Mr. Shurtleff’s work 
was a worthy tribute. 


ATTLEBORO.—The pastor, Rey. E. L. House, and 
his wife celebrated the 15th anniversary of their 
marriage May 10. Their home, inside and out, was 
thronged by a large concourse of people. The com- 
munity and adjoining towns were represented at 
the celebration. Beautiful and valuable presents 
were left, including an upright piano. 


NEEDHAM.—Evangelical. Rev. A. S. Walker, 
D. D., the pastor, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect at the end of the present pastoral year, 
July 1. Asa result of his faithful work the number 
of the resident members has more than doubled 
during his ministry, most of the additions being on 
confession. The C. E. membership has also giown 
largely and a Junior Society of more than 40 mem- 
bers has been organized. 

WORCESTER.—Pilgrim. Last week Dr. Lewis 
closed the second year of his Friday evening Bible 
class. No attraction aside from earnest study bas 
been attempted, and the attendance for the two 
years has averaged over 50. Last Friday was the 
15th anniversary of the Sunday school. Beginning 
with 13 scholars it now enrolls 756.——Belmont 
has reconsidered its former vote to disband, and 
has decided to maintain its organization and work 
for the present. It has voted to turn over to the 
City Missionary Society all its property and rights, 
which include the free use of the present building 
until next January, and has asked the society to 
rective all its collections, supply the pulpit and 

all fi ial obligation. Rev. W. B. Oleson, 
the former pastor, has closed his labors and will 
take a much needed vacation.— Plymouth. Ip 
place of the prayer meeting last week the church 
held anniversary exercises commemorative of its 
29th birthday. Dr. McCullagh spoke of the loyalty 
to the church which is universally expressed. The 
payment of a floating debt has been quietly effected: 
The church is one of the largest and strongest in 
the city Union. Commander Ballington Booth 
addressed a large audience on the 9th, describing 
the work of the Volunteers, and particularly their 
successful prison work. The pastor, Dr. Tuttle, is 
giving a course of Sunday evening sermons on The 
Soldier of Today. Several members of this church 
are connected with the army or navy.—The !inis- 
ters held the last meeting for the season May 9. Dr. 
Alexander Lewis read a paper on Faith Cure and 
Christian Science.——Piedmont. Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lard Scott of Chicago were the guests of the church 
last week. A reception was given them one evel- 
ing, and they were present at the prayer meeting. 

Central Church, Middleboro, used individual com 
munion cups at its May communion with universal 
satisfaction. 





Maine 


BETHEL.—Mrs. I. V. Woodbury presented the 
A. M. A. work morning and evening of a receat 
day in her usual interesting manner. A pleasant 
occasion was a reception in the parlors in honor of 
the birthdays of the senior and junior deacons of 
the church. There were fine decorations, speeches 
and aspread. The pastor is Rev. Israel Jordan. 


Foxcrort.—Last year the pastor, Rev. Norman 
McKinnon, condu:ted a large class in the study of 
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the New Testament with modern helps. The idea 
proved so successful that the Old Testament books 
are to be studied in the same way. 

In Hampden revival services are being held by 
Miss Thompson, and in Brooksville by Miss Wash- 
burn. 

New Hampshire 

HAMPSTEAD.—On a recent Sunday evening Mr. 
J. D. Bartley of Bradford, Mass., occupied the pul- 
pit where his father, Rev. J. M. C. Bartley, was 
pastor for 22 years. He gave gleanings from a 
recent Southern trip extending as far as Tampa, 
Fla., and New Orleans. 

CoNCORD.—South. The pastor, Rev. H. P. Dewey, 
who was granted leave of absence for 60 days to 
serve as chaplain of the First N. H. Regiment, has 
been excused from such service, and will therefore 
remain at home, to the joy of his people. 

KINGSTON has voted to Rev. W. F. Warren, re- 
tiring after a pastorate of five years, the use of the 
parsonage till he secures another charge, or till it 
shail be wanted for his successor. 

Vermont 

BELLOWS FALLS.—The church has voted to buy 
alot and ereet a parsonage, to be ready for use in 
two months. The hour and character of the Sunday 
evening service has been changed with splendid 
success. The attendance has increased from 75 to 
over 300. 

Worcester recently received from Mrs. James 
Hobart the gift of a set of handsome pulpit furni- 
ture. 

Connecticut 

MERIDEN.—First. The S. 8S. superintendents of 
the State met here May 13, under the auspices of 
the State 8.8. Association. Meetings were led by 
W. H. Hall of West Hartford and Rev. E. P. Arm- 
strong of New Haven. Dr. G. E. Dawson of the 
Springfield Bible Normal College delivered an ad- 
dress on The Scholar. 

BRIDGEPORT.—The will of the late J. J. Marsh 
makes the following bequests: South Church, $500; 
West End Church, $250; First Church of New Mil- 
ford, $500; besides other public bequests to institu- 
tions here and at New Milford. 

Rocky H1riu.—Rev. Henry Davies has arrived 
home from a recent trip abroad. Last week Tues- 
day a reception was tendered him and his wife in 
the church parlors. . 

MystTic.—Rev. C. F. Luther was accorded a re- 
eeption the 5th inst., and began his labors as pastor 
the follo ving Sunday. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

SY RACUSE.—Danforth. Much interest is being 
excited by a remarkable 8. 8. class of this church 
named the Danforth Chevaliers, and taught by Mr. 
F W. Sagar. The class has been built up in a year 
and a half from seven members to 118. It is made 
up in good part of young men who would not nat- 
urally attend Sunday school. It has a regular class 
organization, and has employed many unique meth- 
ods of attracting young men. 

SUMMER HI.Lu.—The grounds of the parsonage 
were beautified on Arbor Day by the planting of 
shrubs and plants by members of the congregation. 
A reception was given to the pastor, Rev. F. G. 
Webster, and his wife in the evening. 

Northville gave $478 for benevolences, the largest 
sum given in the Suffolk Association. Riverhead 
came next with $474.——Orient is building new 
sheds.-—The Mt. Sinai church has held a monthly 
missionary concert for over 60 years, and has 
taken up at these meetings over $2,500.—The 
25th anniversary of Rev. W. I. Chalmers at River- 
head was celebrated recently.——The 25th anni- 
versiry of the Suffolk Association was recognized 
at the meeting with Baiting Hollow. 

New Jersey 

MONTCLAIR.—First, Dr. A. H. Bradford, pastor, 
has decided to enlarge its audience-room again. 
It seats 1,200 at present, but is usually crowded. 
—— Upper Montclair is growing rapidly and expects 
to build next summer at an expense of $50,000. 
Rey. H. S. Bliss is pastor. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

TWINSBURG.—First. At the beginning of the 
fourth year of Rev. A. W. Swengel’s work here the 
church passed encouraging resolutions expressing 
appreciation of his efforts and pledging hearty sup- 


Port. 
Ulinois 
(For other Chicago news see page 740.) 
MOLINE.—Second. The Men’s Olub, meeting bi- 
weekly, seeks to benefit every young man in 
vicinity, and therefore is non-sectarian but is open 
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to all thinking men. The reading-room is now 
open regularly, and being far distant from the pub- 
lic library offers good opportunities just where they 
are needed. The great lack here, as elsewhere, is 
more literature. Rev. R. L. Breed is pastor. 

CHICAGO.—Grace is conducting an observance of 
the “feast of weeks,” April 10-May29. Quiet hour 
services are held each week day afternoon, a single 
thought being assigned to each day.——The new 
secretary of the Education Society, Rev. Theodore 
Clifton, is winning cordial recognition and welcome 
in even the foremost churches of the city. 

Nichigan 

DETROIT.—Old First. Dr. Boynton, the pastor, 
delivered the baccalaureate address to the theolog- 
ical class of Oberlin Seminary on Ministerial Cour- 
age.—— Woodward Ave. At a recent regular ses- 
sion of the Men’s Club on Sunday the city librarian 
read an interesting paper on The Influence of 
Books. He spoke of their power in shaping and 
broadening character and life. 

Owosso.—Rev. J. C. Cromer has completed his 
third year of pastoral work. About 100 persons 
have united with the church, 40 on confession. The 
debt has been greatly reduced, and all things 
prophesy success. 

CERESCO has just pleasantly observed its 29th 
anniversary. A banquet was served in the after- 
noon and a service held in the evening, when the 
fine new bell was sounded. 

BEDFORD has just celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary amid a good deal of enthusiasm. Only three 
charter members remain. 

Ovip has prospered under the ministry of Dr. 
Martin, during the year 19 having been added, 
$180 paid to missions and a $500 debt wiped out. 

Wisconsin 

EAU CLAIRE.—First. Since the coming of Rev. 
J. W. Frizzell large congregations have been at- 
tracted morning and evening. The Sunday school 
has been rapidly increasing, the prayer meeting is 
well sustained and seven persons have been re- 
ceived to church membership. 

LONE Rock has had a successful year with many 
additions. The pastor, Rev. H. E. Williams, has 
just resigned, to take effect in June. 

DODGEVILLE.—Plymouth. A prosperous year 
has closed, 45 additions having been received. The 
congregations are well sustained. 


THE WEST 
lowa 

GRINNELL.—The tower on the southwest corner 
of the house of worship has stood for a number of 
years uneompleted, but is now being finished, the 
money for the work having been recently raised. 

ELDORA.—Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a new parsonage. It is to be 28 x 32 
feet in dimensions, two stories high, besides an 
attic, and fitted with modern conveniences. 


Minnesota 

PARK RapPips.—At several points along the rail- 
roads centering here Rev. W. J. Conard has as- 
sisted in organizing Sunday schools and opening 
preaching appointments. He was formerly pastor 
of this church and gives his services without com- 
pensation for the summer. If the funds of the 
Home Missionary Society allow it is hoped that a 
man can be commissioned for the important work 
in these new and growing towns. Rev. Allen Clark, 
late of Ottumwa, Io., has been invited to supply the 
field for six months. 

GOLDEN GATE.—Rev. J. C. Huntington has vis- 
ited this fine farming region in the southwestern 
part of the State aud finds a great desire for 8S. 8. 
and preaching services. It is hoped that a student 
can be secured to supply for the summer. The 
finances of the H. M. 8. are in such condition that it 
can render no assistance. 

WApENA.—Rev. J. H. B. Smith has recently 
closed a course of illustrated lectures, which have 
been largely attended The church, though some- 
what hemmed in by foreign population, is doing ex- 
cellent work and the pastor is highly esteemed 
throughout the community. 

AvusTIN.—The resignation of Rev. C. E. Wright, 
D. D., has been regretfully accepted. Not only the 
church and community but the whole State as well 
feels the influence of this long and able pastorate. 

LAKE PARK.—Preparations are being made for a 
series of special meetings, Evangelist C. B. Fellows 
to assist. At the out-station, Audubon, five new 
members have been received on confession. — 

BRAINERD.—First. Since the coming of Rev. 
G. W. Gallagher less than a year ago, the church 


the -has.made. decided gain. Congregations are uni- 
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LitTLE FALLs.—The meeting house has recently 
been painted and frescoed. Rev. F. A. Sumner has 
large congregations and is doing fine work. 

GLENWoop.—Congregations are large, especially 
in the evening, and the church is planning to erect 
@ parsonage upon a lot already secured. 

New Ulm has an opportunity to secure 4 parson- 
age on reasonable terms. All branches of work are 
prospering. 

Kansas 

NEWTON deeply regrets the loss of its pastor, 
Rev. A. 8S. Bush, who has accepted the superin- 
tendency of S. 8S. work in Colorado under the C.S8 8. 
and P.S. His one year’s service built up the church 
in membership, congregations, finances and cour- 
age. The establishment of a division of the A. T. 
& S. F. Railway tends to increase business and 
population. 

PittsBuRG.—The Junior C. E. Society has be- 
come vigorous, the Supday school is large and 
growing and the church uses successfully a good 
financial system. Evangelist Thomson recently 
conducted union revival services in which this 
church co-operated. 

ToOPEKA.—The semiweekly meetings at the Santa 
Fé shops, maintained by the local Congregational 
Union, have been quickened in interest lately by 
addresses of pastors of several denominations who 
are in hearty sympathy with the movement. 

ALMENA.—The Sunday school is becoming un- 
usually interested in raising money for the benevo- 
lent societies, The plan of distributing five-cent 
pieces to be increased for this object has been 
adopted. 

KENSINGTON, pastorless for six months, is now a 
part of the field of Rev. W. H. Merrill, who, in con- 
nection with Athol, serves this church instead of 
Gaylord as heretofore. 

SALINA has called Rev. F. D. Burhans of the 
graduating class in Chicago Seminary. Rev. W. R. 
Seaver of Ellsworth is serving as temporary supply. 

VILLAGE CREEK.—Rev. 8. B. Dyckman, a former 
pastor, will supply this church and Scatter Creek at 
intervals until they secure a pastor. 


Nebraska 

Camp CREEK.—The house of worship has lately 
been painted and improved at a cost of $100. The 
first Sunday in May was devoted to a review of its 
30 years’ work. The church, though situated in a 
country district and much affected by removals 
from year to year, has held steadily on its way. 
The neighboring one at Minersville is a partial 
result of its work. Among its benevolences are 
$648 raised for Christian education and $406 for 
home missions. Rev. G. B. Spangler, the present 
pastor, cares also for Minersville. 

INDIANOLA, which through the series of hard 
years was compelled to ask aid of the H. M. Soci- 
ety. has courageously voted to assume self-support. 
Much credit for this is due to the energetic pastor, 
Rey. T. A. Turner. In connection with this for- 
ward movement the church held a home missionary 
rally day. Mr. Turner accepts the care of the 
church for another year. 

LincOoLN.—First. Rev. W. H. Manss, formerly 
of the Church of the Redeemer, began his six 
month’s supply, May 8. He preached a spirited 
sermon on missions, and made a most favorable im- 
pression. At a delightful social gathering the fol- 
lowing evening a large number of the congregation 
came to greet Mr. and Mrs. Manss. 

WEEPING WATER, which has lately made such 
a heroic effort to pay the debt on its building, is 
now resolutely helping the academy out of debt. 
The pastor, Rev. 8. I. Hanford, presented the mat- 
ter to the congregation May 8, and the offering, 
with pledges which have since been received, ag- 
gregated over $400. 

BEATRICE, though having lost a number of mem- 
bers by removals, maintains its work with vigor 
and success. A large number of those lately unit- 
ing have been business men. The pastor, Rev. G. 
W. Crofts, preached a stirring sermon to the local 
company of soldiers before they left for camp at 
Lincoln. 

North Dakota 


OsERON.—Rev. O. P. Champlin, the pastor, re- 
signed to accept a call to Dwight. In the nearly 
four years of his ministry here he has seen a new 
parsonage built, the church building much improved 
and a fine bell hung in the tower. The parish li- 
brary he established a year and a half ago has 
grown to over 700 volumes. Twenty-four names 
have been added to the rolls and there have been 
41 baptisms. Recently the people gave him an en- 
joyable surprise, including a gift of money. 

CoorErsTown is gaining under the lead of Rev. 
£. 8. Shaw. It has sevéral branch Sunday schools 
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of growing importance, which are likely to develop 
into churches. It is hoped that Mr. Shaw can have 
a helper for the summer. 


MELVILLE.—A series of special meetings is re- 
sulting in hopeful conversions. About 15 persons 
have taken a stand for Christ. This is a difficult 
field and has no pastor. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN MATEO.—The pastor, Rev. R. H. Kennedy, 
is giving a series of biographical sermons on con- 
version, with the following topics: Saul of Tarsus, 
the Righteous Pharisee; Augustine, the Sensual 
Heretic; Francis of Assisi, the Society Man; Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, the Knight of the Pure Heart; 
John B. Gough, the Drunkard; Jerry McAuley, the 
River Thief; D. L. Moody, the Business Man. The 
text for the series is: “ And the Spirit of the Lord 
will come mightily upon thee, . and thou shalt 
be turned into another man.” 


WEBKLY REGISTER 


Calls 


aan. Frank G., Blackstone, 
Newburyport. 
BAYLEY. Alfred, to permanent pastorate of Fourth 
Ch. Oakland, Cal. -, Where he has been supplying. 
BL ANKS, Jas. L., Oberlin Sem., to Wheatland, Wyo. 
Wn., to Keystone, 8. D. 


Accepts. 

BROWN, Jas. M., Kirkland, 
Accepts 

BROW NSON, C. F., to Sherburne and Lake Belt, Minn. 


Declines. 
BU RHANS, Frank D. © Salina, Kan. 
to Dwight. 


Mass., to Whitefield 


Chicago Sem. 
CHAMPL IN, Oliver P., Oberon, N. bee Ac- 
cepts. 
CL ARK, Allen, formerly of Ottumwa, Io., to supply at 
Park Rapids, Minn., for six months. Accepts. 
Cc ag Sy Geo. H., recently ot Winthrop, Me., to 
Wells River, Vt. Accepts. 
DEAN, Frank W., Andover Sem., to Red Cloud, Neb. 
ELDRIDGE, A. ¥., Chenango Forks, N. Y., to Lowell, 


Vt. Accepts. 
Gasport, N. Y., to Trinity Ch. 


EVANS, Emory L., 
(Presb.), Manlius, N.Y. Acc epts, and has bogus work. 


FISHER, Jas. A., to ee pastorate of East Ch., 
procuiya N.Y. Accepts. 
FR , R. M. (Meth.), Middletown, Ct., to Hadlyme. 


po epis ts, and has be un work. 

GILLI TTE, Edwin ©., Hartford Sem., to New Marl- 
»0r 

GRANGER. “Chas. E., recently of Ber Shore, N. Y., ac- 


ic me A call io hy Ch., Ww ag Be 
vty » Ply mouth Ch : ochester, N. Y¥., ac- 
‘ rants cali toH 


aa 
BBY, Edgar _* Olive Branch Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 
g 4. 8 Grove, Ill. Accepts 
MAY, Edwin M., asst. pastes of Bethlehem Ch., Cleve- 
land, 0., to E. Rockaw way, N.Y. Accepts. 
PRENTISS, Wm. C., Hartord Sem., accepts call to 


Poquonock, Ct 
REINHOL D, Franklin P., Union Sem., N. Y., accepts 
call to Grace bag h of Second Ch. Holy oke, Mass. 
, Chicago Sew., to “Ulysses, Neb. Ac- 


—~ EY, Wm. 
ope. 
RYB&RG, Chas. E., Carleton College, to be acting pas- 


tor for a year at Cannon Falls, Minn., where he has 
ome su whe g. 
Ss p 4a] ae us B., First Ch., Sioux Falls, 8. D., to 


SLY FIELD, Fred’k A., Thompson ane Leayant To., to 
Niles, Orchard and Stillwater. Acc 
“Butarie, Okl., to 


SPANSWICK, Thos. W., West Ch., 
Ada and North Ada, Mich. Acc opts. 
= John W., Montevideo, Minn., accepts call to 
coe. 
VOORHEES, J. Spencer, Hartford Sem., declines call 
to Kent Ct, where he has supplied for six months. ee 


WARNER, Chas. C., Presb. ch., Florence, Col., 
Monticello, Io. Accepts 


Ordinations and Installations 


HOLLISTER, Fred’k M., i. faut Ch., Danbury, Ct., 
a Sermon, Rev. J. G. Davenport, D. D.,; other 
Rev. Messrs. A. F. Pierce, aT. Perry, J. 8. 

ves 'H. L. Slack, J A. Freeman. 

MOGREGOR, Alex., Park Ch., st. Minn., May 
10. Sermon, Rev. ‘. G. Updyke D. D.; other parts, 
Bev. Messrs. S. G. Smith, 8. W. Dickinson, G. E. 
oper. 


Paul., 


Resignations 


CHASE, Chas. E. , Sonoma, Cal., oer effect July 1. 
CLARK, Dan’! W. , Wegt Cone ord, . H., to take effect 


CORBIN, Giver i, Dou gins. Wyo 
JORDAN, Wm. withdraws Fost ation. To recruit 
his healt he ‘itt take on exbenee vacation, probably 
n the So 
LIBBY gi r H., Olive Branch Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
MARVIN an'l, Jamesport, N. x, 

PETTIGREW, Mrs. Nina D., Keystone, 8. D. 
by a Arthur, South Freeport, Me. 

ATTON, Lemuel N., Pecatonica, Il. 

WALKER, Avery 8., Needham Mass. to take effect at 
the end of the pastoral year, July 1. 

WILLIAMS, Mrs. Harriet E., Lone Rock, Wis., to take 


effect in June. 
Dismissions 

NOURSE, Edward E., Kerlin, Ct., May 1 
WELCH, Moses C., Pomona. Fla. He ae been called 

North by the death of a brother. 

Churches Organized 
L LA SSTIEW. Cal., rec. 2 May. 
AMONA, Cal., —, 10 members. 
Supplies for the Summer 

ATaingom, Frederic W., Bangor Sem., at Rumford 


M 
FEARY Frederic, Bangor Sem., 
—— LBERT, Leroy an 


MaAcG LAVE, Fred’k C., Yale Sem., at Tunbetdge vt. 
OWENS, Edmund, Pac sific Sem., in the Bi g Bend coun- 


WORTHL EY, Harry O., Bangor Sem., at N. Belfast, Me. 
Miscellaneous 
BROAD, L. Payson, H. M. supt. for Kansas, visited the 
General Associations of Missouri and Oklahoma the 
last week in April. 
DAVIES, Wm., of 8 


at Olamon 
ashburn Coil., at Wownd City, 





d Ch., Spok 


, Wh., is con- 
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ducting .. epenpans Sunday Afternoon service in the 
Court Ho 

DICK ‘sam'l iM, and his wife ‘ givena at re- 
ception by First t Ch., Lowell, Mass., May 10. A gold 
watch was presented to the retiriug pastor, and a suit- 
able present to Mrs. Dick in recognition of their 
labors. 

GAY, Wm. 


eae at ag Fla. 
Kwik , W. Fisher, Ansonia, Ct., received a hand- 
some cloc . real several gifts in cash on his 50th birth- 


M., formerly of Georgetown, Mass., is sup- 


May 
Mitts ct Chas. P., pastor of the North Ch., Newburyport 
Mass., has been for about seven weeks seriously and 
. bere of the time critically ill. We are glad to learn 
t he is convalescent and has prospects of better 
health than before his sickness. 
NEALE, Robt., pastor at Osborne, Kan., preaches at 
Bloomington on alternate Sunday afternoons, 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


RANSLOW-—MARVIN-In piborea. Vt., May 12, by | 
Rev. David Marvin, Rev. E. J Kanslow of Swanton, 
Vt., and Uynthia L., daughter of the officiating ¢ lergy- 


Deaths 


The charge pe notices of deaihs is twenty-five cents. 
ad Ktional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
m mey should be sent with the notice. 
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ALLEN—In Norfolk, May 8, Susan Allen, one 6 66 Lys. 
She had made her home in the family of Rev 
Moore for the last twenty-four years. 

FASSETT—In St. Albans, Vt., May 10, Rev. 
sett, aged 83 yrs., a native of Enosburg, it 

HAZEN—In Washington, May 12, Rev. Allen Hazen, 
D. D., for many years a missionary of the American 
Board in India, aged 75 yrs. 

MERRYMAN-—In Searsport, Me., April 29, Edith G., 
one child of Captain James and’ Nancy P. ‘Merry man, 
aged 10 yrs., 10 mos., lo dys. 

MCKEEN—In Andover, May 13, Philena McKeen, for 
twenty-five years principal of Abbott Academ my. 

POLLARD—In Woburn, May 12, Hon. Joseph G. Pol- 
lard, aged 65 yrs. He had been for twenty-six years 
a deacon of the First Church and for twenty-four | 
years its ray! school superintendent, had_ repre- 
sented the town in both branches of the State legisia- 
ture and had done excellent service on the local school 
board and public library committee. 


John Fas- | 





Have You Smoked too Much? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | 


1t will relieve the depression caused thereby, quiet 
the rerves and induce refreshing sleep. 
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THE C. S. Bell Co., Hillsboro, O., are now putting 
on the mirket their celebrated steel alloy bells 
warranted for five years, and which a great many 
of their customers say equal the genuine Bel! metal 
bell costing three or four times as much at half the 
list price. Churches which feel that toey cannot in. 
vest a large sum of money for a bell, and at the 
same time wanting a good bell, will do well to write 
the C. 8. Bell Co. 





Honest st People 


Tell What Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Does for Them. 


Expels All Blood Humors, Cures 
That Tired Feeling. 


Thousands of honest men and women say 
they have been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
even after other medicines failed to do any 
good. If you have confidence in what these 


| people say you will take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
| when suffering from impure blood—scrofula, 
| salt rheum, boils, humors, that tired feeling, 


etc. ‘That is all we ask of you. Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla will do the rest. It has the power to 
cure, and, given the opportunity, it will cure, 
When you take Hood’s Sarsapariilla you are try- 
ing no experiment. You are acting upon well 
established principles, verified by experience, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause of dis- 
ease and the suffering and danger disappear. 


Hood’s “va: 


parilla 


Is Ameri:a’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by al! «rug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 


_Hood’s Pills 





act easily, promptly and 
effectively. 25 cents. 
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table. 
Belgian Oak Board as it would on a Mahogany 





"BELGIAN BACKGROUND, 


If you have not yet seen one of our Belgian 
Oak Dining Tables try and see one at the 
earliest opportunity. They are creating a gen- 
uine sensation. 

This is because the rich, dark green sur- 
face of the oak brings out into striking beauty 


piece of china or plate or glass on the 
A napkin looks twice as costly on a 


one, though the former is really much the less expensive table of the two. 
We see no reason why there should not be an immediate and wide demand for 


these Belgian tables as soon as they become known. 


They are as valuable to a 


hostess from a decorative standpoint as the background of black velvet is to a 


jeweler for the display of his gems. 


And the fact of their low cost only adds to their attractiveness. 





PAINE FURNITURE C0., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








BLINDNESS 


No Knife, No Risk. 


1897. 
States and Canada indorse this institution. 


“*Do not Wait to be Blind.’’ 





PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment a Success; 


Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in 
Representative veople from all parts of United 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falis, N. Y. ; 





‘Two of the seven large buildings forming the Bemis Sanitarium 


Thousands Have Everything to Gain and 
Nothing to Lose. Pamphlet No.8Free, des- 
cribing home treatment and institution, 
the largest and most successful in America. 
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Joun H. Pray, 
CARPETS and 
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An Ohio Celebration 


Plymouth Rock Conference observed its fif- 
tieth anniversary of organization at Thompson 
May 10,11. It is probably the oldest ecclesi- 
astical body west of the Alleghanies organized 
on the lines of modern Congregationalism. 
This historic meeting was happily held with 
the church in which the conference was born, 
and the returning prosperity of this lately 
enfeebled church was also thus recognized. 
Thirty-three churches have been connected 
with the conference, of which eighteen now 
remain and eight are members of other con- 
ferences. 

The meeting was full of tender reminiscences 
and many eyes were often filled with tears of 
sacred joy. Inthe moderator’s chair sat Judge 
Lester Taylor, born Aug. 5, 1798, present at 
the organization and moderator for seventeen 
early years of the conference. Only one other 
who was present at the organization was at 
this meeting, Mrs. Brigham of Hampden. The 





JUDGE LISTER TAYLOR 


judge’s opening address was clear, concise and 
encouraging. He gave assurance that the min- 
istry of today is the best he ever knew, and 
that the power of the pulpit is increasing. 
Character sketches brought us face to face 


with such noble old saints as William Potter, 


Thomas Adams, E. D. Taylor and Reuben 
Hitchcock. Rev. A. D. Barber, eighty-six 
years old, and several others past eighty, were 
with us in vigor, cheeriness and helpfulness. 
A letter from Rev. Amos Dresser of Julian, 
Neb., was the most remarkable of all the many 
excellent letters from former pastors. 

Time was all too short to tell of the children 
of the conference who have gone forth to serve 
and bless the world, but long enough to show 
us the great and good influence of such a body 
of churches and to convince us that all our 
work is worth while. 

The conference begins its second half-cen- 
tury with a new constitution printed in a 
manual which also includes by-laws, basis of 
doctrine, history, lists of churches which have 
been members, of ministerial members, mod- 
erators, registrars and places of meetings. 

The meeting was in every way enriching to 
Christian life, strengthening faith, fellowship 
and desire for service. E. 0. M. 





Education 


—— Prof. James Seth of Cornell University 
has been elected professor of philosophy at 
Edinburgh University. 

—— The Senate of the University of Cam- 
bridge, by a vote of 109 to 70, decides to retain 
Paley’s Evidences cf @hristianity as a test 
book for admission. The Speaker pronounces 
the result “ regrettable, quite as much in the in- 
terest of Christianity as in that of education.” 


—— Prof. William James of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been apyointed Gifford lecturer to 
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the University of Glasgow for the years 1399- 
1901, and will give two courses of ten lectures 
each on Natural Religion. This is a great 
compliment. It indicates how high is Profes- 
sor James’s standing abroad. 

—— Sixty-three young men graduated from 
Princeton Theological Seminary May10. The 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred 
for the first time in the history of the institu- 
tion. It is given only to Bachelors of Arts 
who have completed a three years’ course 
at some approved theological seminary, and 
have passed satisfactory examinations in pre- 
scribed extra courses of study occupying a 
full year. 

—— Atlanta University faces a deficit of 
$12,000 for the expenses of the year. Had not 
the war absorbed interest and diverted funds 
that might usually be expected, the friends of 
the institution would probably have brought 
it through the year without debt. Unless the 
money is forthcoming the university will be 
seriously crippled. Will those who know the 
value of this educational work for the Negro 
permit it to suffer the permanent injury which 
must follow if it fails to meet its expenses ? 





The Methodist Theological School of Boston 
University appeals to its graduates who are 
pastors of Congregational churches to secure 
for the institution gifts and legacies from 
Congregationalists with whom they have per- 


/emn sense of dut 
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sonal influence. At first thought it seems 
rather odd for Methodists to be seeking funds 
from us. But we cheerfully admit that some 
of our most useful ministers have been edu- 
cated at their expense. Wecould better afford 
to give them some money than to return to 
them the men they have given to our churches, 
who, by the way, while they speak appreci- 
atively of their former associations, express 
no desire to go back to them. 





Wanted—Men of Principle 


Cardinal Gibbons, in his recent address be- 
fore the Boston Catholic Union, defined the 
need of his communion, and in doing so set 
forth as well the imperative demand of all 
branches of the Holy Catholic Church. 


What the church needs is men—men of 
strong and sturdy character; men who 
place conscience before expediency, who 
place principle above popularity; men 
who are guided in their conduct by a sol- 
rather than by self- 
interest. Above all, we need men of deep 
religious convictions, and who are ready 
to uphold these principles in the face of 
obloquy and adverse criticism. But these 
qualities of mind and heart require no 
small degree of force and character. Many 
a man who fearlessly rushed before the 
cannon’s mouth quailed before the breath 
of irony and ridicule. 
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The Business Outlook. 


The general trade situation shows some im- 
provement in spite of the strain of war. The 
fact of the matter is that the struggle with 
Spain is rapidly dwindling to an incident 
and ‘merchants are preparing to gu about 
their| affairs almost as if there were no war. 
The ultimate outcome of the struggle is so 
much a foregone conclusion that not a few are 
wondering why any anxiety was felt in the be- 
ginning. The war itself is apparently less 
feared than international complications over 
the Philippines. The great feature in the busi- 
ness world has been the excitement in wheat, 
prices having been recorded which two years 
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wheat market has now quieted down, but it is 
thought that comparatively high prices for the 
cereal will rule for a long time to come. 

More activity and higher prices are noted in 
iron and steel. A pig iron pool is being dis- 
cussed, the object of the combination to be the 
advancement and maintenance of a schedule 
of prices. The production of pig iron contin- 
ues enormous and recent sales at many mar- 
kets have been very heavy. The cotton goods 
trade shows slow improvement. The seat of 
the trouble is in the low price of the Fall River 
print cloth market. An improvement in the 
inquiry for wool is reported, and woolen man- 
ufacturers are said to look forward to the 
future with much hope. Raw cotton does not 
appreciate in value as many expected, and 
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owing to overproduction a few cotton mills 
have closed. There is a brisk trade in agri- 
cultural implements and railroad equipment. 
All last week the stock market was exceed- 
ingly strong, large advances being scored »]]/ 
along the line. Security values are expec ed 
to boom this spring and summer. The genera) 
prosperity of the country, our enormous ex. 
ports of grain and merchandise, the fact that 
the farmer will realize a dollar a bushel for 
his wheat and the present evidence of our 
strength as a nation all combine to create a 
sanguine feeling in the security markets. 





AMERICA’S guahtens motions is Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla, which cures when all other preparations 
fail to do any good whatever. 





agojwere declared absolutely impossible. The 
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Christian Work and Workers 


Rev. A. E. Colton, after a year’s work for 
the American Bible Society in Massachusetts, 
during which he has made 120 addresses and 
seen personally 800 persons, considers the 
outlook for the society excellent. He is asked 
to continue in the same field another year. 


Last week witnessed the anniversary exer- 
cises of the Revere Lay College. A leading 
feature was the admirable address of Rev. 
Smith Baker, D. D., on Conditions of Success. 
The Junior, Middle and Senior Classes were 
examined in various studies. The graduates 
numbered six. 

Ira D. Sankey, who spent the early months 
of the year in a trip to Egypt and Palestine, has 
returned to this country, having, on account 
of the war, canceled engagements to sing at 
the May meetinge in London. He is in ex- 
ceilent health and as devoted as ever to the 
calling of a singing evangelist. 


The Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland passed the following resolution, at its 
recent session: 

This Assembly desires to express its sym- 
pathy with the people of the United States in 
their honorable resolve to put an end to the 
intolerable oppression in the island of Cuba. 

[t is practically settled that hereafter as 
many laymen as ministers will be delegates 
to the Methodist General Conference. Nearly 
all the spring conferences have voted on the 
subject, giving more than a two-thirds major- 
ity in favor of equal lay representation. This 
is a decided reversal of the vote of last year, 
and shows that the denomination is ready to 
consider and act on good reasons for chang- 
ing its mind. Larger participation of laymen 
in church government means larger activities 
in the whole denomination, both business and 
spiritual. 

On April 6 the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, acting through the Metro- 
politan of St. Petersburg, received by proxy 
into its fold the Persian Nestorians, Bishop 
Mar Nion of the Nestorian church and other 
delegates acting as proxies for the more than 
15,000 Nestorians who petitioned to be so re- 
ceived. This wholesale conversion is credited 
chiefly to the efforts of one missionary, Ssina- 
disky, during but one year of propaganda 
work. This will put western Persia still 
more under Rassian sway, and exercise a 
corresponding disintegrating influence upon 
British political and American missionary 
influence. 

Rev. John Watson ([an Maclaren), address- 
ing the recent meeting of the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, said that a 
great many problems of theology would have 
to be settled in the near future. ‘“‘ Thinking 
men would demand that the relation of the- 
ology to the great principles of evolution 
should be distinctly stated. Not a few ear- 
nestly desired to see scholarly men immedi- 
ately undertake a restatement of the doctrine 
of the person and work of the Holy Spirit. 
The church was not in a right position when 
it could not properly inform men’s minds upon 
the great doctrine of sanctification.’’ He said 
that he believed that the church was on the 
verge of a return to expository preaching. 








SEASHORE “SCARE” Is PAssInGc.— Summer 
dwellers at the beaches gradually losing their fear 
of that “Spanish invasion.” As time passes and 
the real position of the Spaniards in the present 
war becomes apparent, the groundless nature of 
the “ scare” that at one time threatened to depop- 
ulate the seashore resorts of New England during 
the coming summer begins to impress itself upon 
the public mind. As a veteran military man re- 
marked the other day, there never was any real 
basis for the alarm, for it must have been evident 
to any one who stopped to reason out the situation 
that a deseent upon the North Atlantic coast of the 
United States, located thousands of miles away 
from the nearest base of fuel and supplies, patrolled 
by vigilant Yankee warships and protected by 
numerous fortifications and mines, would be the 
last thing any sane Spanish admiral would think of 
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undertaking. It was evident at the outset, as it 
certainly is now, that the Spaniards realize they 
are in no condition to indulge in any such suicidal 
expedition as this. They have all they can do, 
and more, to take care of themselves; and what- 
ever the immediate outcome of the present naval 
operations may be the chances that any of the 
Spanish ships will get within a thousand miles of 
New England’s }ock shores are very, very remote 
“This seashore scare,” said a prominent railroad 
man, ‘‘makes me exceedingly tired. It is absurd 
and unwaranted on the face of it. and the sooner 
people get over their foolish fear about a Spanish 
invasion the better. The man who intended to rent 
a@ summer cottage at the beach, or spend his annual 
vacation at one of the summer resorts, will not be 
justified for a moment in changing his plans on that 
account. He will not be doing himself any credit, 
and he will be helping to do arank injustice to those 
who have made their usual plans to cater to his 
comfort and convenience this summer.” It looks 
now as if the public was coming around to the view 
of this gentleman, for the transportation and hotel 
people report that the “ scare’’ has already largely 
subsided. 
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be pushed out. 
trouble must be a matter of price. 
We'll fix that:— 


Paris Novelties 


At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 

Novelty bayadere stri v4 silk-and-wool Gren- 
adines, in combinations of black with navy 
blue, green, and rose. 

At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 
Bayadere striped Barege, in silk-and-wool 
Ss over poss of gray, navy blue, 
cardinal, and beige. 
At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 

Self- colored silkeand wool ee ere striped 

Barege, in cadet blue, navy blue, gray. 
At $2.50, from $3 a yd. 

Self-colored slik-and- wool bayadere satin 

striped Barege, in three colors. 
At $2.50, from $3 a yd. 

Satin striped arege, in self-colored stri 
edged with white; colors are Yale b a 
bluet, brown, and ag 

At $2.50, from $3 a 

Silk-cheeked Gren ~a checks of white over 

ee s Me marine blue, cadet blue, green, 
ige, and gray. 
At $2.25, from $2.75 a yd. 

Figured self-colored Sabadere striped silk and- 
wool Crepon Barege, in brown, electric and 
navy blue. 

At $2.25, from $2.75 a yd. 

Novelty silk-and-wool Grenadine, in black 
with bayader- stripes of bluet, rose, robin’s- 
egg blue, emerald, and maize. 

At $2, from $2.50 a yd. 
Silk-and-wool figured self-colored Armure 
Velour, in reseda and tan. 

At $1.75, from $2.25 ay 

Mo hair- and-wool Ripple Crepons, in marine 
ve me Yale blue, Jown, green, gray, and 

beige. 
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Eviction Prices 
On Certain Delinquent Fabrics 


They have overstayed their right of occupation. Out they go, then, all of 
them! The eviction process is a simple one, and shall be sharp and immediate. 
Their time for removal has come, and if they will not go willingly they shall 
As the goods are simply the best known to civilization, the 





AS MANY SAMPLES AS YOU WISH 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


(Please address exactly as above) 


At $1.50, from $2 a 
Self-colored silk-an Race Crepe Barege, in 
seven colorings. 


Other Imported Novelties 


At $1.35, from $1.75 a ya. 
Silk-and-wool Novelty Bayadere Chevron, four 
combinations. 
At 75¢., from $1.50 and $1.75 a yd. 
Plain and figured +o Etamine in pavy blue. 


At T5c., from $1 a y 
Te figured Ld. Poplin, in five combina- 


Fancy Suitings 


At $1.25, from $1.75 a yd. 
Fancy bouretted aavien striped Melange, in 
eight combinations. 
At 75¢., from $1.25 a xd , 
Fancy mixed check Suiting, in various color 
combinations. 
At 50c., from $1 a yd. 
Fancy two-toned siantte mixtures, in six com- 
binations. 


Medium-Price Stuffs 


At , from 50c. a yd. 
Finored Beiges, in brown and gray mixtures. 


At 30c., from 50c. a a xa. 
Two-toned figured Vigoreaux, in four combina- 
tions. 


At 50c., from 75c. a yd. 
oe mixed figured Cheviot, in five combina- 
tions. 
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reform. Discussion, Rev. H. H. Hart. Paper, How 
to Unite Friends of Temperance, Frank Fox- 
croft. Discussion, Rev. H. H. Russell. Report on 
Scripture doctrine of divorce, Rev. C. Caverno. Re- 
port on gambling, Rev. C. H. Hamlin. 

Friday evening. Paper, Common Grounds of Be- 
lief for Christian Thinkers, Rev. E. 8. Hill. Dis- 
cussion, Rev. Prof. H. C. King. Paper, Christian 
Living and Giving, Rev. C. W. Hiatt. Discussion, 
Henry M. Moore. 

Saturday morning. Business. Report on manual, 
Rev. Elijah Horr. Devotional service. Report on 
relation of the benevolent societies to the churches, 
Rey. C. M. Lamson. Paper, Modern Methods in 
Missionary Work, Samuel B. Capen. Discussion. 

Saturday afternoon. Excursion to Forest Grove, 

Sunday morning. Sermon by Rev. A. J. Lyman, 
followed by sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Sunday evening. Addresses on the Federation of 
Protestant Churches. Rev. Messrs. Frank T. Bay- 
ley and Alexander Mackennal. 

Monday. Devoted to the benevolent societies. 
Morning. A. B. C. F. M., C. E.°S. Afternoon. 


National Council Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 7-13 

Thursday, 10 A.M. Call to order by moderator, 
Hon. Nelson Dingley. Prayer. Tellers appointed. 
Credentials received. Moderator names nominating 
committee. Ballot for moderator and assistants. 
Choose assistant registrars and secretary. Appoint 
committees on business, credentials and finance. 
Address of welcome, Rev. A. W. Ackerman. Re- 
sponse and address of retiring moderator. Reports 
of provisional committee; of secretary; of treas- 
urer; of trustees. 

Thursday afternoon. Reports on ministerial re. 
lief, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey; union with other de- 
nominations, Rev. William H. Ward; denomina- 
tional comity, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant; ministerial 
standing, Rev. Pres. J. R. McLean. Discussion. 

Thursday evening. Reports of committee of ai- 
rangements for the Second International Council; 
committee on Gainsboro Memorial Church; inter- 
national relations of Congregationalism, Rev. A. H. 
Bradford; the part of Congregationalism in the 
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making of the nation, Rev. F. A. Noble. 
Friday forenoon. Business. 









George Mooar and W. C. Kantner. 






William 8S. Hunt. 
Friday afternoon. Business. 





Devotional service. 
Reception of delegates from other bodies: (a) from 
England, Rev. A. Mackennal; (b) from Canada. 
Religious Movements on the Pacific Coast. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. C. F. Clapp, Myron Eells, 
Paper on Mor- 
monism and the Present Situation in Utah, Pres. 


Report on prison 
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tity covers more surface and 
covers it better than any other 
paint. 

The Chilton Paint is mixed 
and ground through Burrstone 
and Iron Mills seven times. 
Noone can get the best results 
mixing paint byhand. Starting 
with the best materials, we exer- 
cise the greatest care in manu- 
facture. Don’t compare Chil- 
ton with mixed paints—itstands 
in a class by itself. 

For color cards and painting 
suggestions, write 
CHILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Mothers! 


Babies cannot be brought up in per- 
fect cleanliness and comfort to them- 
selves and you without using 















Quilted Nursery 
Cloth. 


It keeps the mattress in good sanitary 
condition, and the crib or cradle dry 
and clean. 

Sold by all Dry Goods Dealers. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET, 
New York. 



















| power? The London Times recently defined 





A.M. A., C. C. B. S., 0. 8. 8S. and P. 8S. Zvening. 
C. H. M.S. 

Tuesday morning. Business. Report on Secret 
Societies, Rev. William H. Davis. Devotional serv- 
ice. How to Secure the Property of Disbanded 
Churches, Rev. T. W. Metcalf. Address, The Con- 
gregationalism of the Twentieth Century, Rev. Wil- 
liam H. G. Temple. 

Tuesday afternoon. Business. Statements from 
theological seminaries. Paper, High Standards of 
Character for the Christian Ministry, Rev. Prof. 
A. L. Gillett. Discussion. 

Tuesday evening. The Church and Local Prob- 
lems, Rev. William E. Barton. Discussion, Rev. 
E. G. Updyke. Report on city evangelization, Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson. Discussion, Rev. T. E. Clapp. 

Wednesday morning. Business. Devotional serv- 
ice. Paper, The Future of Ecclesiastical Councils, 
Rev. H. A. Hazen. Discussion, Rev. Pres. William 
F. Slocum. Unfinished business. Closing address. 
Adjournment. An excursion to Walla Walla and 
Whitman College. 





The Secret of Spurgeon’s 
Power 
What was the secret of Charles Spurgeon’s 


it thus: 


The true — and power of the man 
unquestionably lay in the earnestness of 
his own conviction. It was this which 
gave to the words which sometimes seem 
— or puerile in print the force of 
real eloquence when they were spoken 
from the pulpit. The passionate belief 
of the preacher in the message he had to 
deliver blotted out from the minds of his 
hearers all other impressions, all disposi- 
tion to weigh critically the language in 
which such a message was spoken. The 
late Lord Houghton has indicated ver 

happily and clearly in a single, well- 
known phrase this secret of Spurgeon’s 
sway over the hearts of thousands. 
When Syeresen mounted the pulpit he 
reminded this acute and accomplished 
observer of a hairdresser’s assistant; 
‘“‘when he left it,” the critic continues, 
“‘he was an inspired apostle.’ There- 
fore it was that multitudes drawn from 
some of the least emotional classes of the 
English ape hung upon his words and 
conformed their lives to his doctrines. 





Be At Ease in Zion 


I never can forget what a fool I was 
when I longed to get away from the first 
charge I had because it was a small field 
and a tough one; and if the Master had 
let me have my way I should have missed 
the first precious and powerful revival in 
my early ministry. Long years afterward, 
when I was sorely perplexed about accept- 
ing or declining a most attractive call to 
Chicago, I happened to open a favorite 
book and my eye lighted on this text 
(from the second chapter of Jeremiah), 
““Why gaddest thou about to change thy 
way?” That little text settled the ques- 
tion and but for it I should probably have 
never seen yonder Lafayette Avenue 
Church or this pleasant study in which I 
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Lom ess 
BECAUSE THEY RESIS 
WATER AND NEVER 
GROW HARD. 


WHITE BROS & CO. BOSTON. 


ITCHING 
SKIN 
DISEASES 


SPRrEDY CURE Treatment for torturing, disfg- 
uring, itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases with loss of hair.— Warm baths with Cu- 
TicuRkA Soap, gentle applications of Curioura 
(ointment), and full doses of CuTioura Resot- 
VENT, greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures 


uticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Porrss 
Dave avn Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
O07 “How wo Cure Itching Skin Diseases,” free. 


Softened and Beautified 
by Curtcuna Soar. 



























Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Quind-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active on mp of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- ¢ 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera! 5 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- ¢ 
. creases the Appetite, Strengthens the & 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 





























New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 2} 
< 26-30 N. William St. > 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 

best cure for C Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
alee Painsand the ee the Feeble and took. Com: 


bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerte 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, ne com- 
ion ever discovered. Weak Lungs, matism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely usa 
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am now writing.—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 
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Stray Shot and Shell 


WILY 

“Do you mean to say that you haven’t re- 
solved upon a plan of campaign?” said one 
official in Spain’s navy. 

“None whatever,” replied the other. 

“Don’t you think you had better begin to 
think about it?” 

‘No, sir. There’s where my strategy comes 
in. So long as we don’t make up our minds 
the enemy can’t find out what we are going to 
do next.’ 

HIS FIGHTING DAYS OVER 


“{ have letters from fifty veterans of my 
old command,” said the colonel, ‘‘ signifying 
their willingness to fight under my leadership 
once more.”’ 

“You’ll form a company, then, in case of 
war?” 

“No,” gaid the colonel, sadly, “‘I fear my 
fighting days are over. My eyesight is failing 
me. Why, only last week I tried to shoot a 
man who wasn’t twenty steps away, and I 
missed him entirely—didn’t even scratch him 

and I wore spectacles, too.”’ 

BACK COUNTRY FEARS 


“Does Aunt Rebecea take any interest in 
the war?” 
“Yes; she says she hopes the guns won’t 
be near enough to disturb her settin’ hens.’’ 
“YES OR NO” 
A little game of “‘ yes or no”’ 
’Twixt Uncle Sam and Spain. 


Our Uncle asked her, “ Will she go?”’ 
“No,” was the answer plain. 


Spain didn’t see quite through the game, 
Just what the “no” might mean, 

But saw it later, just the same, 
When Sam yelled, “ Philippine!” 


NOT TO FACE THE CANNON’S MOUTH 

“Julia wept when she saw the soldiers 
marching past.’’ 

‘Were they going to war?” 

“She thought so, but they had only been up 
the street to have their photographs taken.” 

MIGHT TAKE COIN 

Miss Beacon: ‘‘Wasn’t it Admiral Porter 
who said, ‘ Take no quarter from the enemy’? ”’ 

Mr. Lake: “‘Naw; it couldn’t have been, 
or, if it was, he’s the only porter that ever 
said such a thing.” 

NATURALLY 
‘*Who is Captain Sampson’s favorite poet? ’”’ 
‘* Shelley.” 
MORE POPULAR THIS SUMMER 

John Bull: ‘What have you done with 
your ball-bearing bicycle, Uncle Sam ? ’”’ 

Uncle Sam (grimly): “I’ve exchanged it 
for a ball-bearing rifle.” 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


A GREAT HIT 

Jaque: ‘‘Why does Miss Passey cross the 
ocean in an American vessel now? Doesn’t 
she know that she is liable to be taken by 
some Spaniard ? ”’ 

Mazie; “ Just what she’s going for. She 
has lost hope of being captured by an Ameri- 
can.’”’ 

“WILL YER MIND” 

An old colored citizen who was trying to 
dissuade his son from enlisting in the army 
said: ‘* Now lemme tell yer somepin. Ef yer 
makes up yo’ min’ ter go en yer gits blowed 
up by one er dem Spanish torpedo, don’t yer 
come back heah ter me, don’t yer show yo’ 
face heah no mo’! Mind that, now! ”’ 

THE REAL THING 


“War relics! War relics!” shouted a street 
vender. ‘“‘Splinters from the Maine! Splin- 
ters from the Maine!” 

“Are these genuine?’ asked a clerical- 
looking man, as he glanced over the tray. 

‘All genuine! ”’ replie@ the vender. ‘‘ That’s 
what the man who manufactures ’em says. 
All genuine and patented in Washington, 
Det” 

A SCHOOLBOY’S PATRIOTIC OUTBURST 


O! dewy was the morning 
Upon the first of May, 

And Dewey was the admiral 
Down in Manila Bay. 

And dewy were the regent’s eyes, 
Those orbs of royal blue; 

And do we feel discouraged ? 
I do not think we do. 


“FALL IN!” 
Hogan: ‘Oi want a noice gintale horse t’ 
roide in th’ parade.” 
Liveryman : ‘I’ve only got one in just now, 
and I think he’s too green to suit you.”’ 
Hogan: ‘‘ He can’t be. Oi’ll have no other. 
Trot th’ beauty out.”’ 





Important Meetings to Come 


National Conference Charities and Correction, 
New York city, May 18-25. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, semiannual meet- 
ing, Union Church, Worcester, Mass., May 26. 

American Institute of Instruction, North Conway, 
N. H., July 5-8. 

Congregational Home Missionary Society, Cleve- 
land, June 7-9. 

International Missionary Union, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 8-14. 

World’s Y. W. C. A. Conference, London, June 
14-18. 

Y. W.C. A. Southern Conference, Asheville, N.C., 
June 17-28. 

Y. M. C. A. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June 


30-Sept. 1. 

World’s Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-10. 

Y. W. C. A. Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
July 2-12. 


World’s Sunday School Convention, London, July 
11-15. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
5-Aug. 27. 

Y. P. 8. C. E. Convention, Nashville, Tenn., July 
6-11. 

International Conference World’s Y. M. C. A., 
Basle, Switzerland, July 6-10. 

National Council, Portland, Ore., July 7-13. 

National Educational Association, Washington, 
D. C., July 12. 

Y. W. C. A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 
13-22. 

New England Chautauqua, Lakeview, Mass, July 
18-28. 

Christian Workers General Conference, North- 
field, Mass., July 29-Aug. 18. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (50th anniversary), Boston, Aug. 22-27. 








Ir DOUBLES THE BEAUTY.—In an exhibition of 
china, silver or glass no single element is so impor- 
tant as the necessity for a very dark background 
against which the objects can be displayed. That 
is one reason why the Belgian oak dining tables 
recently introduced at the warerooms of the Paine 
Furniture Company are meeting with such great 
success, Against the dark green background of 
the wood the dressing of the table is made doubly 
attractive. The result is a superb dinner display at 
less than the cost of a mahogany table. 
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Rusifoam 
has attained its won- 


derful popularity as a den- 
tifrice because it is dainty, 
delicious, fragrant, harm- 


less, and efficient. 


RuBifoam, 


preserves and whitens the 
teeth, the 
healthy, the breath pure, 


keeps gums 


and prevents decay. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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CARMEL =: 
SOAP 2G 


FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 
¥ A mission society at Iaifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- 
# tine, make for their support and send to this - 
m country, CARMEL SO pb: It is made of the 

sweet olive oil so plentiful in that country and is ¥ 
an absolutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at 
moderate price. Sold by druggists and grocers.% 


# Imported by A. Klipstein & Co,, 122 Pearl St., N.Y. ge 
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Keeps the 
Skin Soft 
and Smooth 
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How to Buy 










Silverware 
The thickness of the silver plating and the way 
it is put on determine the wearing qualities. 
You cannot tell anything about this by the 
appearance of the article. The only safe guide 
in buying is the maker's trade-mark. 


Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc., 


"1847 Rogers Bros.” 


are the best that is made in plate—‘‘ Si/ver 
Plate that Wears.’’ ‘here are other 
“Rogers.” Be sure and get ‘'1847.”’ 
MADE BY 
Meripen BriranniA Co., Meriden, Conn, 
208 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 147 State St. , Chicago. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


VESTA PATTERN. 
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de 
$ 34.50 ship with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express charges both 
Acme ways and refund money if not 
wrerroMk CYCLE CO. 
Bicycles. 123 Main St., ELKHART, IND 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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70 Views of Ships, Guns and Men of the 
Old Navy and the New, by Rev. D. H. 
TRIBON, 26 years a Chaplain in the Navy, canes Se: Pee eee 
now on duty at Navy Yard, Boston. Address 
him there for terms and dates. 
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Che Chapel PDymnal 


Just Issued by the 
Pilgrim Press... 


HE Chapel Hymnal is designed for use in the less formal services of the Churches—in Endeavor 
Meetings, Associations, and the like, and especially in the prayer meeting. 

It will, however, be found sufficiently comprehensive for all services in many churches. 

It is related to The Hymnal for Congregational Churches and consists principally of those hymns 
therein which are best adapted for use in devotional meetings, and of those tunes which can easily be 
sung at social services. It contains, however, in addition, many hymns and tunes which were reserved for 
this use when the Hymnal was prepared, standard church hymns, a number of the more desirable “ gospel 
hymns,” and some fresh selections of a popular character. 

The number of hymns is about 370; the. page is somewhat smaller than that of The Hymnal, with 
clear and open type; the book is printed on good paper, well bound in cloth and attractive in appearance. 
The Responsive Readings are included, and the price has been made low to suit the needs of the smaller churches. 

The Chapel Hymnal has received the same careful editing and oversight that was given to the larger 
book, and will be found to be handy, compact, and in every way practical, being, it is believed, in many 
respects an advance upon any book for the same purpose now before the public. 

Its compilation has been the joint work of a committee of the Presbyterian Board and the secretary 
and editor of this Society. The result is better, we believe, than either would have achieved alone. 

A returnable sample copy of The Chapel Hymnal will be sent free to ministers and music eommittees 
desiring to examine it with a view to introduction. 





Introduction Price, 40 cents; Retail Price, 60 cents. 


Address correspondence and inquiries to 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


Congregational House, Boston, or 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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